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PREFACE. 



In the following pages I have tried to present 
only a few of the more important facts concerning 
the education and life of the student-blind who 
have seemed to be living too much apart from 
their more fortunate seeing brothers, and whose 
accomplishments are well worthy of a better 
acquaintance among those persons who may not 
have had the opportunity of visiting a School for 
the Blind. 

During my service, — in New York State, North 
Carolina, and Illinois, — among the members of this 
family of God's afflicted children, I have had the 
privilege of making observations which, at the 
suggestions of friends, I offer to the general reader 
who may care to review them. 

We live in imperfect times, and, for the bUcd, 
this is truly a gloomy hour ; but 'We may fondly 
hope that behind this night there will come a day 
whose sun will warm their hearts and brighten their 
souls, when the weight of human society will no 
longer press so heavily upon these crushed beings. 
The twentieth century will, it is hoped, yield to 
the expansion of this one phase of educational 
progress ; day will embrace the night, and the cry 
of love by those who think will be heard and 
heeded by those who act. 

Frederick Robert Place. 

Caledonia, N. Y., November i, 1897. 
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Oh, loss of sight, of thee I most complain — 

Blind among enemies, oh, worse than chains. 

Dungeon or l>eggary, or decrepit age. 

Light, the prime work of God, to me's extinct. 

And all her various objects of delight 

Annalled, which might in part my grief have eased. 

Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm, the vilest here excel me ; 

They creep, yet see, I dark in light exposed 

To daily fraa4, contempt, abase and wrong, 

Within doors or without, still as a fool 

In power of others, never in my own ; 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 

— Milton, 



Man's great actions are performed in minor straggles. 
There are obstinate and unknown braves who defend them- 
selves inch by inch in the shadows against the fatal invasion 
of want and turpitude. There are noble and mysterious 
triumphs which no eye sees, no renown rewards, and no flourish 
of trumpets salutes. Life, misfortune, isolation, abandon- 
ment, and poverty, are battle-fields which have their heroes — 
obscure heroes, who are at times greater than illustrious heroes. 
Firm and exceptional natures are thus created ; misery which 
is nearly always a step-mother, is at times a mother ; denuda- 
tion brings forth the power of soul and mind ; distress is the 
nurse of pride, and misfortune is an excellent milk for the 
magnanimous. ~~Hugo, 



More than I have said, loving ocmntrymen. 
The leisure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on : yet remember this,«* 
God and our good cause fight upon our side ; 
The prayers of holy saints and wronged souls. 
Like highrear'd bulwarks, stand before our faces. 

"King Richatd III, 
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CHAPTER L 

MOTHER AND SON. 

A little child sits upon hifi mother's knee. 
The fond parent sings in a half melancholy 
tone, while he, scarce eight years old, listens 
attentively. 

It was " Home, Sweet Home,'' that song 
dearest of all to those who, by some bitter 
experience, have learned to know the value of 
home. It was sun-down, in harvest time, when 
the western sky is all ablaze with bright colors 
of crimson and gold. The day had been so 
long and hot that the cool and refreshing 
breezes that had begun to blow from distant 
lakes, o'er mead and down, were, indeed, 
welcomed. Softly and low the mother sings 
to her darling, who sits motionless enjoying 
every intonation. Hot tears begin to trickle 
down the care-worn face of the mother. Yet 
it was not the song, alone, which brought 
sadness to the heart of Mrs. Stanley Max. 
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Her little child, whom she called Robert, was 
blind. 

"Sing some more, mamma,*' said Robert, 
after a period of silence, at the same time 
twirling his hands and twitching his head 
nervously. 

" What shall i . sing ? " inquired the fond 
nether, now drying her eyes with her apron. 

" Sing what papa used to siog," said he. 

At this remark nfiore tears filled the eyes of 
Mrs. Max, as she thought of her dead husband 
and blind son. She sobs in bitter agony as 
she thinks of this death and blindness which 
had come to sadden her IHe. 

•• Will not some other song, or some nice 
story, do as well?" she asked. To which 
Robert, not being able to perceive his mother's 
gnef, responded promptly, *' No ; sing * Sweet 
Belle Mahone.'*' 

Stanley Max was of French extraction, and, 
having descended from a family of musicians, 
he took to music naturally, and often, before 
his death — one year before — entertained both 
himself and family by singing and playing. 

Robert had remembered this charming solo, 
full of feeling and p\thos, as one which had 
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been* his fother's favorite, and now it had 
become his. 

After a brief pause the mother began to 
play; and, when she had vepeated the line, 
** Wait for me at Heaven's gatt^** Robert, who 
had given careful heed to every note and tone, 
began to move impatiently and asked ** Where 
is papa, mamma ? '^ 

** Your papa is in heaven, my dear," answered 
his mother, feeling glad that she had been thus 
interrupted, for she was then experiencing a 
sorrow's sorrow, and knew that Robert could 
not realize that what was pleasure for him was, 
in this instance, pain to her. 

^When people die do they go to heaven, 
mamma ? '* continued Robert. 

** Good people do." 

" Then papa is up there, isn't he ? " 

To this question the answer "Yes" was 
given, and mother and son Izpstd into silence. 

The clock, now striking seven, sounds the 
warning of bed-time ; and, after putting away 
safely all his playthings — including two dolls, 
a box of blocks and a drum — Robert is asked 
to prepare for retiring. 

Birther Max, who had been with her brother 
during the major portion of the day, had just 
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returned from an errand to the village, and 
upon entering perceived at once a saddened look 
in her mother's face, and relieved her of her 
usual evening care. 

"Come, Robert," said Birther; when, re- 
luctantly, yet obediently and cheerfully, he 
complied, placing his little hand in her's. 

After prayer is said, sister and brother talk 
in undertones, as was their wont when bidding 
each other " good night." 

After Robert is wrapped in the arms of 
Morpheus, to dream pleasant dreams, Birther, 
withdrawing upon tip-toe, returns, finding her 
mother in deep meditation. Recognizing what 
she knew had become to her mother a growing 
habit, and believing that such meditation was 
what her mother craved, Birther only kissed 
her " good night," as had Robert, and at once 
withdrew to her own room to prepare her 
lessons for the morrow. 

Bitter fancy presents itself as Mrs. Max 
thinks of her double sorrow and loneliness. 
Her heart, which was once attuned to mirth, is 
now drowned in sorrowful melancholy, and 
memory of a pleasant past is her only consola- 
tion — a bosom-spring of joy. Those old 
affections which she had once known returned 
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now in phantasy. She tried to contemplate 
her afflicted son's future. His blindness being 
congenital* she knew that his path in life would 
always wind through the voids of darkest 
night. He would never behold the rainbow- 
tinted splendors of earth and sky. He was 
doomed, she thought, to look only into the 
monotonous gloom of physical darkness. He 
could know the varied seasons only as he 
might feel them : the chilling blasts of winter, 
as well as the torrid heat of summer, would be 
to him little else than sensations ; the vernal 
beauties of spring-time and the glories of 
mellow autumn could be cherished by all save 
Robert, while he could only imagine them. 
What avenues would be open to him, thus 
deprived of sight ? Would he ever be able to 
win a competency ? Would he ever be able to 
follow a profession, or learn a trade t How 
would he ever be able to serve in society, or in 
the home ? Would he ever, in any measure, 
taste of the sweetness of independence, or be 
able to live to a purpose ? How depressing and 
discouraging it would always be to be obliged 
to live forever in shadow-land. "Blindness," 
thought she, ^* is the most horrible misfortune 
of one's life, and one of the most morbid 
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affections which flesh is heir to." As she thus 
cast a horoscope of her son's fate, a feeling of 
nameless terror came over her. To think of 
the glorious sunshine streaming in ^?eat yellow 
blots on the green of spreacHag meadows ; to 
tbink of all the many beautilul sights in nature ; 
the many things to see and learn ; the books 
ta read, and aU — why, the very thought! otf 
so many beauties and privileges of life must 
be almost maddening, she thought, to those 
whose faltering footsteps must ever walk in 
total darkness. His ear, thought she, can 
catch the silver trillings poured in liquid 
cadences from the trembling throats of birds, 
but his eye can never see the gorgeous plumage 
of the singer. Wretchedness, she took for 
granted, was concomitant with blindness. Like 
many others, she had not yet learned that in the 
light of modem advancement and civilization, 
this misfortune could be greatly ameliorated. 
She contrasted the positions which her two 
children would occupy in the sphere of human 
action, and wondered what value each would 
be assigned in the notation of human creatures. 
She doubted if her son would ever become 
a significant figure in such an accounting. 
Robert, she believed, would ever be hemmed in 
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by the confines of dismal darkness, and Birther, 
at the same time, dwell in the rose-light of day. 
Would Robert ever become dependent ? Hav- 
ing lost his father, he was at present receiv- 
ing the affectionate care and attention of a 
loving mother and ^ster, and kneeling around 
the family altar in daily worship. But how 
tong might this continue? Might not the 
unwelcomed visitor and fell destroyer, Death, 
take her away ? Birther might marry ; and 
Robert, already blind, become an orphan as 
w^lL Who would care for him then, as she 
'^^ caring for him now ? She did not know 
that blindness need not mean dependence; 
that loss of sight need not take away all hope, 
all ambition, and all possibility of achievement 
She hftd not yet thought of his capacity for 
knowledge, or considered tiie possibilities and 
imlue of an education. 
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CHAPTER IL 

A WELCOME VISITOR. 

It was one of the last days of October. 
The people of Oak Lawn were enjoying what 
they called "Indian summer/' and workmen 
were still in the field, gathering the last crops 
of the season. Wheat, beans, and barley were 
in the barn, waiting for a market, and the 
farmers were busy with their potatoes, apples 
and com. The sound of the thresher could 
still be heard ; nuts were being gathered in the 
fadinjg woods, while here and there many a 
squirrel with bushy tail erect darted in and out 
from hedge and fence. It was one of those 
brown October days mentioned in song and 
story. The sun was shining brightly and all 
nature wore one universal smile. 

Mrs. Max sat musing, this afternoon, in her 
accustomed retreat beneath a dense-clustered 
arbor copse of small white oak. A Virginia 
creeper, planted several years before by her 
deceased husband, peeks in silently upon her, 
as if to question why she had thus covertly 
withdrawn herself thither. 
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Many a feathered songster flits hither and 
foTiy piping a merry lay. They seem to reaHze 
the near approach of winter snow, and join in 
farewell chorus, contending in melody and 
song. The drowsy herds, on distant hills, 
crept lazily to and fro. There was poetry 
in such an environment; the scenery was 
superb, and the whole panorama seemed 
intended to lend a charm and usher in for 
Mrs. Max a quiet, peaceful moment. 

The mother of Robert was thus engaged, 
when Gordon MacKay, attired in an ordinary 
business suit, drove up slowly before her gate. 

Alighting and hitching his horse, he entered 
upon the broad gravel walk which led to a 
commodious farm house which stood at a* short 
distance from the road. 

" Good afternoon," said Mr. MacKay, apolo- 
gizing for disturbing her tranquil thoughts ; 
" this is Mrs. Max ? " 

Mrs. Max responded in the affirmative, good- 
naturedly, and Mr. MacKay produced his card, 
which read : 
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Mr. GORDON MacKAY. 
Cmyenhiint. 



Continuing, he said : '* I have been informed 
that you have a blind child ; and I have come 
to talk with you concerning his admisdon to 
our school." 

" Ah, I see," said Mrs. Max ; " you have 
charge of the State ' Blind Asylum.' I had 
not yet decided what to do about Robert, but 
I think I can say that I shall never send him 
to an asylum." 

Mr. MacKay, replying very carefully and 
kindly, said : " Our school is sometimes called 
an asylum, but it is not such in fact. The 
title * Blind Asylum ' is always a misnomer 
that puts our school in a wrong light and does 
it much harm. I often find it necessary to 
explain to parents and friends that this school 
is not a place of refuge. Our pupils are given 
an equal chance with those of other public 
schools, and charity serves only an unimportant 
part in our work, which is almost wholly 
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educational. Persons unacquainted with our 
school think invariably, as you seem to, that 
our inmates simply eat and sleep. There are, 
I suppose, many blind children who would take 
advantage of the opportunity that the State 
offers them to become educated, but for the 
belief that the institution is sort of a ' Home ' 
where the blind of all ages and conditions are 
admitted, either for treatment or maintenance, 
or that it is an asylum for the helpless and 
insane blind.'' 

Mrs. Max, having listened to Mr. MacKay 
with wrapt attention, began to show that she 
was becoming very much interested, and asked, 
" Then you admit only pupils of school age ? " 

" Exactly so," continued the superintendent, 
" We take only those pupils capable of receiving 
instruction. We have in our State, however, 
about five thousand blind persons, many of 
whom have lost the opportunity of receiving 
an education. Many of these are in the poor- 
houses and other charitable institutions. But 
these persons are not under our jurisdiction ; 
with these we have nothing to do. Our 
institution is a School. It is a fact that we 
furnish to our pupils more than books and 
tuition; but this seems absolutely necessary. 
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in that our attendance is made up of pupils 
from every part of the State." 

''Do I understand that you have school- 
rooms, desks, books and blackboards?" anx 
iously inquired the parent. 

** All but the blackboards/' returned Mr. 
MacKay. '* We have many school-rooms with 
plenty of light and heat, and each room is 
provided with modern school furniture, includ- 
ing not only desks, but maps, globes, slates, 
and many other appliances found in a first- 
class school for the blind." 

''You speak of maps and slates," said 
Mrs. Max ; " of what possible use are these to 
one deprived of sight ? " 

" The maps used by the blind are not the 
ordinary mural ones, but are made of wood, 
zinc or of iron, and used both in a horizontal 
and in a vertical position. They are styled 
Raised Maps ; and the relief of the land as 
well as the natural divisions and cities, are 
studied through the sense of touch. Nor 
are these slates those with a smooth surface. 
Each slate has sufficient type to serve in 
solving any problem of ordinary magnitude. 
There are several distinct kinds of slates, and 
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as many kinds of type ; but of these I will 
speak more in detail when you visit us." 

Mrs. Max was of course very much interested 
in what Mr. MacKay had said, and not a little 
gratified to learn that there were possibilities 
before her now helpless child. These facts 
were a revelation to her, and she was glad to 
be set right in regard to the true character of 
the school which she, together with many 
others, had known and regarded as an asylum. 
There was, then, a real school for children like 
Robert. To continue the conversation, which 
had already proved so profitable, she asked : 
" How did you know that I had a blind child t*' 

" Oh," said he, " we get reports from ministers, 
physicians, teachers, and from many others 
who serve the public. I learned of your boy 
through the kindness of your county judge. 
We hear frequently, also, from justices of the 
peace, sheriffs, school commissioners, superin- 
tendents of schools and postmasters, as well as 
from editors, members of the State Board of 
Charities, and many other persons interested 
in the public welfare." 

Mrs. Max now perceived that her visitor was 
making preparations for leaving, when she 
remarked : '' If I should decide to send my 
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son to your school, when should it be done, 
and what would be the cost ? '^ 

"We receive pupils between the ages of 
seven and twenty-one. Your son, being within 
the age-limit, can enter at once. As to cost, 
that is nothing. All that we offer is free, just as 
our normal schools and other public schools are 
free. Your child's happiness or misery in life 
depends upon your action." 

** Could I not keep him by me just another 
year, and teach him here at home ? '' asked 
Mrs. Max. 

** You could," said he, " but it would not be 
well for the child. It is seldom that parents 
fully realize the positive injury done one of 
these defective youths by keeping him at home 
after he has reached the proper school age. 
Now that we have a kindergarten we can do 
more for a child if he comes to us at seven or 
eight years than we can if he comes later. I 
have talked with mothers who have argued 
that instruction can be given at home; but 
away from those of his kind the child is 
neglected, and loses that companionship which 
his peculiar nature craves. Few parents, if 
any, have either time or skill to give this 
instruction.'' 
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"Would you like to sec my boy?" added 
Mrs. Max. 

" I would," said he. 

Robert was at this time engaged in play 
with his sister Birther ; he could be heard but 
not seen. 

Mrs. Max, excusing herself, stepped to tlie 
rear of the house, from which direction the 
sound issued, and called loudly for Robert. 

Birther, who had heard the call, responded, 
and came bringing her brother from the orchard, 
where she and Robert had been swinging 
beneath an old apple tree. 

Soon Birther and Robert passed out through 
the orchard gate and down to the arbor. When 
they had approached within speaking distance 
Robert began to call to his mother, not that 
he wanted an3rthing, but to locate her. Turning 
his best ear in. the direction of the sound, he 
heard Mr. MacKay talking. 

'* I hear a man," said Robert. 

*' Yes ; and you must be good,'' said his 
sister. " Hush, now ! " was Birther's last 
admonition. 

" Mr. MacKay, this is my daughter," said 
Mrs. Max. 
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'* I am pleased to meet you, Miss Max/' 
responded he. 
" And this is my son, Robert." 

" How do you do, my little man ? " inquired 
the superintendent, stroking the little fellow's 
head. 

Robert replied promptly that he was " pretty 
well." 

"Where have you been, and where did you get 
that nice red apple ? " continued Mr. MacKay, 
desiring to become acquainted with the child. 

''Down in the orchard," said Robert, 
answering both questions at once. 

" Do you like candy ? " 

" I like it when I can get it," was his facetious 
reply. 

Mr. MacKay always carried either peanuts 
or candy during business hours, for he found 
them a very pleasant help sometimes in 
maintaining discipline among the smaller boys. 

Robert was delighted when he was given a 
half stick of peppermint candy, which had 
been a pocket-piece for at least a fortnight. 

At this juncture the child became more 
interested in his candy than in a conversation 
much above his head, and anticipating Robert's 
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desire, Birther, with due courtesy, took her 
leave, taking her brother with her. 

**You have a very bright little boy, Mrs.Max,'' 
said the superintendent. 

Birther's age would not admit of an additional 
compliment, which might have been given. 

" Do you really think that Robert should 
enter school this year? " asked Mrs. Max. 

'* By all means," said the superintendent. 

" You have not yet told me how to proceed 
in securing his admittance/' said the parent. 
" You will do that, I presume." 

** To be sure," said he ; but I have already 
taken much of your time this afternoon ; and I 
now recall that I have an important engagement 
at the Institution in two hours. If I start now 
I will make it all right ; and, in to-morrow's 
mail, I will send you a Brochure which will be 
instructive if not interesting. I will also 
include an ' Application Blank,' which contains 
about fifteen questions. The answers to these 
questions will determine whether your son is 
entitled to admission. There are, as you see, 
other requirements than age. After answering 
the questions you should go to a notary, who 
will take your affidavit, and to your county 
judge, who will certify. I am very glad to 
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have met you, Mrs. Max, and I will now bid 
you good-afternoon." 

" But we will have the pleasure of another 
visit from you, Mr. MacKay ? We would be 
pleased to have you call again when you happen 
this way." 

" Thanks ; it will be a two-fold pleasure, I 
am sure ; and I shall be very glad to accept 
your kind invitation." 

With these few parting words, Mr. MacKay 
tipped his Dunlap and wended his way to the 
front gate, where his faithful steed stood 
champing his bit in readiness to strike a swift 
pace homeward. 

" Two-fold ! Two-fold ! What did he mean ? " 
mused Mrs. Max, as she watched him wheel 
out of sight. Was there, to him, any pleasure 
in seeking out unfortunates like Robert ? Even 
though that might be one pleasure to which 
he referred, what was the other ? Could he be 
thinking of Mrs. Max, a widow of thirty-five, 
or of Birther, but a school girl of only eighteen 
summers ? " Mr. MacKay is both young and 
old," thought she ; " young, certainly, for me. 
and as much too old for Birther." 

Upon the departure of Mr. MacKay such 
were the thoughts which crossed the mind of 
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Widow Max ; but not the mind of Gordon 
MacKay. 

Mrs. Max would be a prize to many bachelors, 
perhaps, but not to him, at twenty-six. Until 
now he had always been too busy to give such 
matters more than a passing thought. He was 
neither handsome nor winning, but, rather, 
quite homely and very much reserved. He 
was too unattractive for the butterflies and 
summer dudes of the nineteenth century. He 
was often misunderstood, because he did not do, 
say, and admire what was considered popular. 
Upon a certain occasion a well-meaning princi- 
pal of a normal school discovered this trait in 
him, when, before a large class in Greek, he 
tried to convince him that strawberries grew 
upon the summit of Mt. Blanc ; and, after 
devoting an entire recitation period to this 
fruitless task, he pronounced him " obstinatus 
et mulum." He never felt especially lonesome 
when alone, for he loved nature more than 
man. He found company in lake, field and 
forest, and always had he been a close student 
of books ; so that, while others might pass by 
what they might choose to call disinteresting 
things, without a thought, he, in driving 
along a country roadside, found entertainment 
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everywhere. Having been reared among the 
common, honest yeomanry in a small Scotch 
neighborhood, he had filled his lungs with pure 
air, and now he loved the breezy hill-tops and 
open heath, and found in all this life that 
which dispelled all that which is foetid and 
unwholesome in the brain. He found beauty 
even in the showers of spring. He saw in the 
forest, leaf kiss leaf ; and on the main, wave 
chase wave ; and noted, in all nature — save 
that which we call human— the total absence 
of jealousy, vanity and imitation. This book 
— the great Book of Nature — taught him much 
more than those prejudiced beings who grunted 
rhetoric at him, prayed logarithms at him, 
or stamped ancient languages and psychology 
at him. 

Perhaps Mrs. Max excelled in reading human 
nature ; and possibly Mr. MacKay had touched 
this woman's fancy. Certainly she had not 
touched his, except that he could admire her 
many womanly qualities. He observed that 
she exhaled a sort of perfume of culture and 
refinement, and that she was clothed with much 
beauty and grace. He could see she was a 
woman full of souL Ergo, why then should 
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not her daughter have inherited some of these 
qualities ? 

Gordon MacKay was singularly ignorant of 
the wiles of the modern female academician, and 
as he drove homeward alone, in meditation he 
debated with himself to discover if, perchance, 
he really wished to know more of Miss Max, 
who, in that one moment, seemed to have 
impressed him as no one else had ever done. 
She seemed calm and beautiful, and the memory 
of that very brief acquaintance thus threw him 
into a sombre mood. That he had found her 
in luxurious comfort was no good reaison why 
he should not allow himself to desire a continued 
acquaintance. He had noted her distinguished 
attractiveness, and had looked into her beautiful 
hazel eyes, which had stirred his soul. He 
wondered if she possessed true nobility, rich 
gifts and, in short, an individuality to his 
liking. He had seen that she was fair, dainty 
and delicate, and now wondered if she were 
natural and lovable. He had not yet fallen 
down to worship ; yet it seemed not impossible 
that some day he might lay his whole heart 
and soul at her feet. He placed character, 
health and intelligence against fortune and 
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beauty without these, and wondered again if 
he had not found his ideal. 

*' I will repeat this visit," said he to himself, 
after he had handed the reins to the coachman 
and was walking up the steps. 

He did not enter at once, but with one hand 
upon the knob he stood for a moment, beholding 
a large round sun now slowly sinking beneath 
the western horizon. Standing there alone, 
drinking in the beauties of the glimmering 
landscape, he murmured : ** So sink our hopes, 
withdrawing light from life's pathway, leaving 
us, sometimes, to endure a midnight of regret." 

This last observation thus brought to a close 
for the present a bachelor's reveries, but was 
the beginning, perhaps, of a bachelor's romance. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SOME GOOD ADVICE. 

Gordon Mac Kay did not forget the Brochure 
which he had promised to send, so that before 
retiring that night he mailed this, together 
with an application blank. 

At about nine o'clock the next morning the 
family at Oak Lawn were eating a late breakfast, 
when a neighbor rapped and handed Birther, 
who answered the call, several letters and 
packages — mail of the first and second class. 

" Oh, Mamma ! " exclaimed Birther, " here is 
a letter from Mr. MacKay." 

" Open it," said her mother ; " let us know 
what it says." 

" But it is addressed to you," returned the 
daughter. 

'*Very well, open it; you have my permission." 

Birther opened and read : 

Mrs. Stanley Max, Oak Lawn : 

Dear Madam-^l send by this mail ''Application Blank " 
and other literature to which I referred yesterday. 

Trusting that it may serve a good purpose, I beg to remain, 

Very sincerely fours, 

Gordon MacKay, Supt, 
Cravenhurst, Oct. ist. 
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Examining the rest of the mail, Birther 
found the " Brochure," and at the request of 
her mother opened it. 

The subject-matter of this came originally 
from Linz, Upper Austria, and had been 
translated by Edward E. Allen, of Philadelphia. 
It read as follows : 

" If your children have their sight, thank 
God, and take every care to preserve it, giving 
special heed to the following suggestions : As 
soon as a child is born insist that the nurse 
shall cleanse its eyes properly. You should 
yourself examine your child's eyes daily, for 
the first week ; and if the slightest redness or 
mattery discharge appear on the lids summon 
your physician at once, and follow his directions 
to the letter. Should you be unable to get 
him immediately, cleanse the child's eyes as 
often as a trace of matter appears in them, 
using for the purpose a clean linen rag or an 
absolutely clean bit of sponge. Wash from 
the nose outward, over the place where the 
lids separate. Besides doing this, you should 
keep on the eye a fine linen rag, which must 
be kept cold either by dipping it in ice-water 
or by laying it upon pieces of ice. This 
rag should not be too wet, and must be 
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exchanged for a cold one just as soon as 
it becomes warm. In case one eye only is in- 
flamedf take the greatest care not to touch the 
well eye with the rag, the sponge, or the water 
used upon the affected eye. This inflamation 
of the eyes, of the newly born, is a very 
dangerous thing unless the proper means be 
employed ; the inflammation generally destroy- 
ing the eye-sight, wholly. Out of every one 
hundred blind children in Germany, twenty-five 
have lost their sight from this disease. But, if 
you call in the physician at once, and follow out 
his advice, you may confidently hope that your 
child will retain its eye-sight. Never suflfer 
your children to play with, or even handle, 
objects such as nails, awls, forks, bits of glass, 
toy pistols, cross-bows and explosives with 
which they can easily injure their eyes. Nine 
per cent, of all blind youths have lost their 
eye-sight through injuries inflicted by means 
of such articles. Even if one eye, only, is 
wounded, there is still great danger that the 
other will become affected through sympathetic 
inflammation. Hence, in all cases of injury to 
the eyes, consult the physician at once. If 
your children are sick with measles, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, small-pox, inflammation of 
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the brain, or typhus fever, you must follow care- 
fully the directions of the physician, even when 
the sickness is nearly over ; for any neglect 
may bring on blindness. Out of every one 
hundred blind children, nine have lost their 
sight through sickness of this kind. Should 
you notice, during the sickness, that the eyes 
are aflected, call the physician's attention to 
the fact. If your children are not strong, 
physically, and have scrofula, or scrofulous 
tendencies, there is always danger of eye- 
trouble, or even of blindness. Eight per cent, 
of all blind youth have become blind in this 
way. Look to it, therefore, that your feeble 
and scrofulous children are well taken care of ; 
that they eat good and easily digestible food — 
like milk, eggs and meat ; and that they play 
much in the fresh air. If you follow this ad- 
vice, your children may grow up, strong, and 
well. Never permit your children to strain 
their eyes in the twilight by reading, knitting, 
sewing, or by any like occupation. If you do 
they are liable to have weak eyes ; to become 
near sighted ; or, indeed, to lose their eye-sight. 
Do not suffer your children to wear glasses 
until the physician, oculist and optician, has 
examined their eyes, and has ascertained 
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whether thejr need glasses ; and, if so, what 
kind they need. Finally, whatever may be the 
trouble with your child's eyes, you are most 
urgently advised to consult the physician at 
once. If you have a blind child, consider that 
God has given it to you, to be tended with un- 
usual love and care. If you give it proper 
care, and it grows up, it will be a capable and 
happy human being who will fit its place in 
life and will bring comfort to you. But, if, on 
the contrary, you neglect or spoil your child, 
it will then be a poor bit of humanity; a 
burden, both to you, and to itself. Hence, 
attend to the following rules : Treat the blind 
child exactly as if it were a seeing child, and 
try, as early as possible, to make it put its body 
and mind into action. As soon as it begins to 
use its hands, give it toys to play with. Talk 
to it, sing to it, and give it toys, that make a 
noise, to attract its attention, and rouse its 
mind. Teach the child to walk at the age 
when seeing children learn . Do not allow the 
child to sit long in one place, alone, and un- 
occupied ; but, encourage it to go about in the 
room, in the house, in the yard, and when 
older, even about town. Teach it to know, 
by touch, all objects around it. As soon as 
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possible, teach the child to dress and undress, 
to wash itself, to comb its hair, to take off its 
clothes, and when at table, to use properly 
spoon, fork, and knife. A blind child can do 
£dl these things as well as a seeing child, but 
you must give it much practice in doing them, 
because it cannot learn by observation. Watch 
carefully the child's personal appearance. It 
cannot see how others act, and so, readily 
acquires habits which are disagreeable to its 
companions: Some of the most common 
mannerisms of blind children are rocking the 
body, twisting the head about, sticking the 
fingers into the eyes, distorting the face, swing- 
ing the arms, stooping and hanging the head 
in walking, and bending over in sitting. As 
soon as you observe such practices in your 
child, you should make a vigorous attempt to 
break them up : for, if they once become 
habitual, years of schooling may be unable to 
correct them. Permit the blind child to play 
as much as possible with seeing children, and to 
romp often with them out of doors. Frequent- 
ly take the child walking, and direct it in some 
simple physical exercise. If it is obliged to 
sit still, you should at least give it balls, 
pebbles, blocks, a doll, a harmonica, or such 
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Other toys as appeal to touch and hearing. If 
you would inform your child of the world 
about it, you must let it touch all the objects 
that you can, and must teach it to appreciate 
space and distance by actual measurement. 
To cultivate its sense of touch, let it handle 
familiar objects, like different woods, plants 
and coins. Allow the child to take part, as 
early as possible, in household duties. Allow 
it to string buttons, or shells ; to shell and pick 
over beans, peas and nuts ; to clean furniture 
and kitchen utensils ; to wash dishes ; to grind 
coflfee ; to peel potatoes ; to gather the fruit 
in the garden ; to feed the hens ; to feed the 
doves, the dog, cat and other domestic animals. 
You can also occupy the child pretty well in 
easy handiwork, such as winding yarn, braiding 
the hair, and in coarse knitting. Speak with 
your child, much and often ; for, since it can- 
not read the loving care, which is written on 
your face, it has special need to hear your 
voice. Ask the child, frequently, what it 
hears, or feels, and induce it to ask many 
questions, as to what is going on around it. 
Take care what you say before your child, for 
the blind child is more attentive to all which 
it hears than the seeing child is, and for this 
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reason retains it better. When in the presence 
of your child never indulge in expressions of 
pity for its blindness, and suffer no one else to 
do so. Such expressions can only discourage 
and depress the child. Rather seek to encourage 
it and keep it engaged in happy activity, 
in order that it may strive cheerfully and 
courageously to be independent later in life, 
and to do without external consolation and 
assistance. Give the child occasion to exercise 
its memory. A good memory will, later, be 
found invaluable. Have it commit to memory 
such proverbs, short poems and stories as it 
enjoys. The blind child's moral and religious 
nature can be developed just as early as the 
seeing child's can. As soon as the child is of 
school age send it, if possible, to the institution 
for the blind. To make this possible, you 
must apply in good season, say six months in 
advance. The superintendent will then tell 
what questions you will have to answer before 
your child can be admitted. If it cannot be 
admitted before it is ten years of age, then 
send it, with its seeing mates, to public school. 
In this case you should beg the teacher to visit 
the institution for the blind, so that he may 
learn something of the way blind children are 
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taught, and that he may get the necessary 
apphances, such as books, embossed for the 
blind, and writing apparatus. 

" This advice is the experience of many years. 
Would that everyone reading it would take 
the pains to spread the information among the 
people by word and deed ; and would that the 
excellent editorial stafif of the various news- 
papers would take notice of it and publish it 
for the good of the country. If a single child 
be saved from blindness by this means,a dreadful 
misfortune will be averted." 

Mrs. Max gave very close attention through- 
out the entire reading, and even little Robert 
listened attentively. 

Breakfast having been finished, Mrs. M x 
was anxious to know the nature of the 
"Application Blank." 

" Do you find there another paper ? " said 
she. 

" Ves, mamma," answered Birther ; ** here is 
a paper containing a number of questions. 
Shall I read them ? " 

** No, dear ; you need not mind, I have my 
glasses now. Let me see it." 

After examining the blank carefully and 
reading each question, she lapsed into silence. 
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while Birther conducted Robert to the study, 
so that she might ** do up '* the dishes. 

Mrs. Max now recalled two sentences which 
Birther read. Straightway she returned to the 
Brochure and repeated : " As soon as the child 
is of school age send it, if possible, to the 
institution for the blind. This advice is the 
experience of many years." 

She recalled, also, what Superintendent 
MacKay had said, when parting, and now knew 
what he meant when he said "Your child's 
happiness or misery deffends upon your action." 

Having been thus advised, she began to 
consider the advisability of sending Robert at 
once, and finally addressed her daughter, saying: 
" Birther, if Robert is to go to school why not 
send him at once? Why delay the matter? 
What say you ? " 

** It would be very hard to part with brother, 
mamma, and have him away from us altogether. 
The letter which I read says that he can go to 
public school. Why not wait, then, until he is 
ten, mamma, and then send him ? This would 
allow him to spend much of his time with us, 
and we could help him, too." 

The mother was thinking of the boy's best 
interests, and looked upon sending her son 
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away purely as a matter of parental duty. 
Her maturer years enabled her to see much 
farther along the path than could Birther. 
whose best judgment was set aside by her love 
for her brother, 

Mrs. Max knew that at the age of ten many 
of a boy*s habits are firmly fixed, and she 
foresaw the danger in postponing or deferring 
her son's education. She had heard what 
Mr. MacKay had said on that point, and felt 
constrained to accept his judgment, for the 
advice he gave seemed good, and was given, 
she thought, without hope of any pecuniary 
reward. 

Having become fully resolved as to her duty, 
Mrs. Max asked Birther to bring pen and ink. 

She now takes the " Application Blank ** and 
answers each question as follows : 

{a) What is the full name of the applicant ? 
Robert Geoffrey Max. 

(*) What is the date of his birth? 
July 4th, i8 — . 

{c) At what age did the blindness occur ? 

When four months old. 

* 

{if) What is the supposed cause of blindness ? 

Blenorrhoea neonatorum. 
(/) If the blindness is not total, is it sufficient 
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to prevent the acquirement of an education in 

a school for the seeing ? 

No. 

(/*) Is the applicant of sound mind and 

susceptible of intellectual culture ? 
Yes. 

(£) Has he any bodily deformity or infirmity, 

if so, what ? 
No. 

(A) What is his general state of health ? 
Good. 

{i) Is he free from epilepsy and all infectious 

diseases ? 
Yes. 

(j) Has the applicant ever been a pupil in 

any other school for the blind, and if so, what 

one and how long ? 
No. 

{k) Is he free from all immoral and vicious 
habits ? 
Yes. 
(/) What are the full names of the own parents 
of the applicant ? 

Stanley De Brefour Max, Lucetta Graham 
Max. 

(m) Were such parents related before mar- 
riage, and if so, how ? 
First cousins. 
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{n) Are there other cases of blindness in the 
family, and if so, how are they related to the 
applicant ? 

His paternal grandfather was blind. 

{0) If the father of the applicant is not living, 
or has for any reason ceased to provide, who is 
his present guardian ? 

His father is dead ; his mother will provide. 

(/) What is the color of the applicant ? 
White. 

{g) Of what nationality ? 
Scotch-French extraction. 

(r) Where is the applicant's legal residence ? 
Oak Lawn. 
(Signed) Mrs. Lucetta Graham Max. 

Mrs. Max answered each question as best 
she knew, but halted and looked somewhat 
nonplussed when she came to questions '' c " 
'*d"and"m." 

To the best of her knowledge and belief 
Robert had become blind at the age of four 
nionths ; yet this was only a matter of opinion, 
submitted by a physician who had risen too 
rapidly from the occupation of milk-peddler 
to that of the practice of medicine. From 
her own knowledge she could not say that 
her son had ever had sight. 
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This so-called physician had given " Blenor- 
rhoea neonatorum " as the cause of the child's 
blindness. It would have been much better if 
he had said he didn't know; but this class 
of " doctors," in order to live by their ''practice/* 
must of necessity consider truth poor policy. 
These quacks usually represent to their patrons 
that they are perfectly familiar with the cause 
and remedy for every disease that flesh is heir 
to, and that they know about all that is worth 
knowing. What they do not know (which 
largely predominates) they clothe in ready- 
made Latin, when the patient must be satisfied. 
*' Who can say," says the quack, " that this is 
not the best policy ? If a patient insists upon 
being treated when no treatment is necessary, 
why not please his fancy with colored water 
and harmless pills, and let him pay the price ? " 

If Mrs. Max had been told the truth, she 
would have learned that Robert's blindness 
was either inherited or that it was the result 
of an unwise and very imprudent marriage. 

The real cause of her son's blindness had 
been hinted to Mrs. Max by her husband; yet 
it had been done so cautiously that she had 
not been quite sure, and this lingering suspicion 
now annoyed her. 
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Folding the paper carefully, she mailed it to 
the county judge for his certification, and 
awaited its return. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A MORNING TALK. 

When you correspond with public officials 
you hear from them sooner than you do from 
your debtors. They do business promptly ; and 
this was proven no less true with the county 
judge than it had been with Superintendent 
MacKay ; so that the next mail brought the 
certification, and the application was ready. It 
might have been sent by mail ; but before her 
marriage Mrs. Max had been a public school 
teacher and was, therefore, very much inter- 
ested in schools as well as in the teacher's pro- 
fession generally, so that she decided to return 
the application blank in person, that she 
might inspect the school and learn what views 
the superintendent entertained on general 
school matters. Furthermore, Birther was just 
finishing a short course of study at a private 
school preparatory to entering a normal school. 

" Perhaps," thought she, "the superintendent 
can offer suggestions along this line.'' 

At half-past eight the next day, Mr. MacKay 
sat at his desk with a Bible in hand, preparing 
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for morning prayers and making selections for 
reading in chapel. 

While thus engaged the door-bell sounded 
and was answered by the visitor's attendant, 
who returned with a card bearing the name of 
Mrs. Max. 

" You may admit the lady," said Mr. MacKay, 
** I will see her here." 

" Good morning," said he ; "I hope you are 
well to-day, Mrs. Max? " 

'* Quite well, I thank you," returned the 
visitor. " I have brought the application. I 
thought that it would be well for me to visit 
your school and talk with you again." 

" Then you have decided to let us have your 
boy ? I am glad to see you take such prompt 
action in the matter," 

" Yes, I thought the matter over quite care- 
fully, and came to the conclusion that in as 
much as my boy is already of school age, he 
should enter now. I have been a teacher, and 
I know how great an injury it is to keep child- 
ren at home when they should be in school." 

A feeling of satisfaction came to Superin- 
tendent MacKay when this last announcement 
was made, for it meant co-operation and 
sympathy. 
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The large bell in the court now began to ring, 
as a signal for teachers and pupils to assemble in 
chapel ; all of which he explained, and invited 
Mrs. Max to chapel exercises. The superin- 
tendent's motto was " Neatness, Accuracy and 
Despatch," so that when he and his visitor 
arrived on the third floor, of the main building, 
pupils and teachers were in their seats waiting 
for the superintendent to announce the hymn. 

Mrs. Max was given a seat on the platform, 
just to the right of Mr. MacKay, where she 
could see all assembled before her. She was 
impressed at once with the neatness and order 
that characterized everything that she saw — 
especially so by the neatness of the pupils, and 
their good deportment. 

Each boy had combed his own hair — parting 
it on left or right — and had tied his own neck, 
tie, getting it right side out. The girls, too, 
had been equally as careful in making their 
toilet. They wore bangs, and the curling-iron 
was much in evidence. 

Our visitor sat looking into one hundred 
and fifty cheerful faces, wondering at the same 
time how such happiness as she saw depicted 
could be possible, under such an affliction. 

The Director of Music now sat at the pipe- 
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organ, waiting for the announcement of the 
hymn. 

Presently, after getting the attention of 
every pupil in the room, and waiting for 
absolute silence, the superintendent said : "Let 
us sing this morning, the hymn, ' Nearer My 
God to Thee; " 

At this announcement, the organ began to 
pour forth its tones, in rythmical succession, 
at the skillful touch of the director's fingers, 
while all followed in song. 

It was the custom of the Superintendent to 
devote ten or fifteen minutes, each morning^ 
to a talk upon some interesting and instructive 
subject — suggested, usually, by the Bible 
reading. 

At the conclusion of the Bible-reading, and 
the chanting of the Lord's Prayer, the super- 
intendent made his announcements for the 
day, and then said : 

" My dear young friends, you will recall that 
yesterday morning, my talk was concerning 
the value of education, and that, on the day 
before, I spoke of the fruits of labor. 

** This morning I shall speak, very briefly, of 
definite aims. 

" Every life should have a purpose ; one 
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goal towards which to strive ; one definite aim. 

'' He who tries to accomplish all, fails. He 
who aims all his force and energy in one 
direction, wins. There are indispensable per- 
requisites for all who would attain the highest 
success. Among other things, it is necessary 
that one should possess natural^ ability to 
adapt himself to every shade of human dis- 
position, and to the exigencies of innumerable 
varying circumstances; but that which helps 
most, in achieving, is a strong and settled 
determination, backed up by ample persever- 
ance. 

" In the theatre of life, you will be actors, 
and, possibly * actresses.' Your acting, be it 
good or bad, will attract the attention of those 
around you. If you play your part well, act 
nobly, and show yourself worthy, merit will be 
yours, and this merit will be followed by 
reward. It is an exception when the world 
fails to bestow upon a man his honor due. 
When the odds are against you, it may seem, 
sometimes, long-delayed ; but, sooner or later, 
stern justice will come to your rescue — putting 
your enemies to shame. 

" Experience is proving daily that, besides 
personal qualities, the victor must have a 
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definite aim. The gently flowing rivulet* 
coursing its way adown the mountain side, by 
its constant erosion, forms a mighty river, in 
the fertile valley below. Napoleon knew well 
the effect of scattering forces. It is said of 
him that, by raining a torrent of shells, on 
some hostile position, he annihilated the 
strongest defense. He conquered the enemy ; 
not only because he used prudence, but because 
he had a definite aim. We all know the history 
of Demosthenes, the Athenian, how that, in 
youth, he was unable to enunciate distinctly ; 
that, by application and determination, he 
became the greatest orator of his day. 

" In the days of slavery, Wendell Phillips 
was told, by his wife, not to shilly-shally. In 
this struggle, at least, he never did ; neither 
did Garrison, nor Sumner. These whole-souled, 
loyal patriots, using their combined intellect- 
ual forces, roused the people from their lethar- 
gic disinterestedness, and, as a result of their 
efforts, together with other forces brought to 
bear, we have a homogeneous nation, whose 
citizens — black and white — united in sympathy, 
to-day, under one flag, enjoy the blessings of 
liberty. 

*' You may have honesty, good ability, high 
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ambition, and unremitting industry, yet, with- 
out a definite aim, true successs may not be 
had. This is an age for the specialist. We see 
him moving in every sphere of human action. 
All occupations are calling to him. He, who 
can teach, successfully, some special subject, 
or class of work, can command a much larger 
salary than can he who tries to master all. A 
practiced criminal lawyer is sought, in prefer- 
ence to a common attorney, and each receives 
remuneration according to his skill. Master- 
pieces, also, bring fortune and fame. Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Bach, and Mendelssohn, 
labored long, and earnestly, to be able to 
attract the attention of the music-world, 
•* Paradise Lost " was not Milton's first attempt 
in the field of letters. 

" Young friends, I adjure you to consider, 
diligently, this morning, where your powers 
lie, and what your adaptations are ; that you 
may not lose time by scattering your forces. 
Unite then your powers and capacities, and 
work, constantly and persistently, to accom- 
plish some special desired end. Try to know 
your capacity, and find your calling; and, 
then, work with a steady purpose, unfalteringly, 
to the end. 
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•• Turn vanity to the four winds, and lay 
folly aside. Men of solid worth will little 
note, nor long remember, how many buttons 
you wear on your waist-coat, how you roll the 
brim of your hat, or on which side you part 
your hair. In this cold, selfish world, a knowl- 
edge of foot-ball will not help you to fight 
life's battles ; nor will parting either the hair 
or the name in the middle improve your 
chances for winning bread and butter. Man- 
liness and true worth can never be supplanted 
by banged hair and bagged pantaloons. 

'• A college education is a great privilege to 
those who have a place to put it. Many 
of our most worthy and useful men, however, 
have been deprived of this advantage ; yet 
they have succeeded because of innate capacity, 
backed by perseverance and good sense. I 
know of many hundreds of college graduates 
who cannot earn a living ; but I also know of 
thousands who can. Those walking chrysan- 
themums, who will be seen, to-night, in all the 
large cities of the world, trying to keep up 
shoddy MacAlisterism, would not appreciate 
advice of this kind. But let them wait until 
those wisdom teeth come to stay. Yes, let 
them wait a little longer, until that down on 
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those effeminate cheeks has changed its 
texture ; or, let them wait still longer, until 
they begin to creep into the shade of forty, or 
approach, with faltering and feeble foot-steps, 
the senility of their existence, then will they 
regret. 

** They will be seen to-night — ^those addle- 
headed nincompoops of dudish cut — lighting 
their cigarettes with five dollar bills. Thus 
will they squander what they have not given 
to the tailor's goose. They will be forced, 
some day, to exchange these picnics for 
patches — if nothing worse. 

*• He who is neither moved to a responsibil- 
ity, nor actuated by principle, goes out into 
the world, to drift aimlessly upon the sea of 
life, like a lost bark without a compass. 

''You each have some adaptability, some 
favorable talent. Find it now, while you are 
yet young, and begin, at once, co train and 
cultivate it, that it may be serviceable to you, 
enabling you ^o enjoy a happy useful, and 
successful career." 

With these few remarks, the superintendent 
dismissed the pupils who marched out of 
chapel to music furnished by an orchestra of 
totally blind young men. 
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**It is all perfectly wonderful," said Mrs. 
Max. 

The pupils having dispersed,the superintend- 
ent introduced his visitor to the teachers and 
officers. Then, excusing himself, he left Mrs. 
Max with the principal of the literary depart- 
ment. 

In attending to managerial details, he con- 
sidered it wise to deal with the heads of depart- 
ments, so there were at the office, waiting for 
him, the steward, farmer, florist, matron, book, 
keeper, store-keeper, baker, assistant matrons* 
house-keeper, physical drill-master, and certain 
other persons, who had one kind of business 
or another. 

There was order and system everywhere, so 
that it did not take long to dispatch this 
business. 

He was dictating the last line of his last 
letter when Mrs. Max returned to the office. 

'^ Your institution is much larger than I had 
supposed," said she. 

'* Yes," said he, •* we have in all about sixty- 
five acres of ground, and the value of the 
property, including building, furniture, library, 
and school apparatus, is about five hundred 
thousand dollars. Forty thousand dollars is 
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appropriated annually for general maintenance, 
and sometimes additional appropriations are 
made for special improvements. About 
twenty-five teachers and officers are employed, 
and we pay these salaries, aggregating about 
twelve thousand dollars, while the wages of 
domestics and laborers amount to about six 
thousand. The balance of the appropriation 
is expended for supplies, including principally 
groceries, meat, fuel and lights ; together with 
farm, medical, school, shop, laundry and other 
minor supplies." 

" What expenses will I have to meet if 
Robert's application is approved, and he 
becomes a pupil ? " 

" All that parents are expected to do is to 
pay traveling expenses and furnish approved, 
suitable, and sufficient clothing. If they are 
unable to do this, such necessary clothing is 
furnished by the state, and subsequently 
charged back to the county of which he is a 
resident." 

" Your pupils have church privileges, of 
course ? " 

" Yes. Each pupil attends the church rec- 
ommended by his parents. Obedience to God, 
respect for authority, and the practice of the 
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Christian virtues, are carefully inculcated. Our 
Protestant pupils meet here at the institution, 
in Sabbath-school, each Sunday at 9 A. M , and 
our Catholic pupils meet at 2:30 P. M. We 
have, also, a Christian Endeavor and Epworth 
League which meets on Tuesday evening of 
each week. Morning exercises are conducted 
each day of the week." 

''I am afraid that I am encroaching upon your 
time," said Mrs. Max, ** but I would like to 
know something of your literary and music 
departments ; for Robert has a special fond- 
ness for books and music. He often begs for 
a story, and will sit for hours listening to his 
sister's practice." 

'' It will afford me great pleasure to furnish 
the information you seek, and I assure you 
that it is np encroachment. Our literary 
department includes the usual number of 
grades found in any well regulated high school. 
Commencing at the kindergarten at the age of 
seven, the pupil devotes two years to each 
grade, finishing his course in about twelve 
years." 

** Then you have a kindergarten, have you ?" 
interrupted Mrs. Max. 

** Yes. The kindergarten is, we find, an 
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important factor in the education of the junior 
blind, and a very fruitful means of instruction. 

" Our advanced pupils receive the advantages 
of a high school training. Principally the 
common branches are taught in the primary, 
intermediate, and sub-junior grades ; while in 
the junior and senior, pupils are required to 
pursue U. S. history, physiology, botany, 
zoology, civil government, rhetoric, word- 
analysis, elementary English,advanced English, 
English and American literature, algebra, 
universal history, geometry, physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, Latin, type-writing, ethics, and 
psychology. 

" The course of instruction in our music 
department begins with the simplest elements 
of theoretical and practical instruction, and 
progresses in systematic gradation throughout 
the course. This course comprises five grades, 
each grade comprehending technic, studies, 
pieces and theory. 

" We have a full brass band." 

*' It is all a complete revelation to me," said 
she. *• I did not know that it was possible for 
the blind to do so much. I do not know why 
I have not visited this school before, living so 
near, too. I suppose that there are many 
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Others who are still as ignorant of what you 
do here/* 

•'I find that true," said he. "There are 
residents of this very county who have never 
heard of the school, and, certainly, very many 
more in, and throughout, the state. 

*• Very little has ever been said of the educa- 
tion and life of the blind. There is very little 
in literature on this important subject. In 
fact, it is a new field for literature," 

Preparing now to go, Mrs. Max said : " I 
am so much obliged to you, Mr. MacKay, for 
your kindness and attention. From what I 
have seen to-day, I can say that you have a 
well disciplined school, conducted on strictly 
business principles. My train goes in a half- 
hour. I had intended to talk with you con- 
cerning my daughter, but time will not now 
permit/* 

This last r«mark was a startler, for Gordon 
MacKay had thought more than once of Miss 
Max of Oak Lawn. What could she mean ? 
Why should he be consulted concerning a 
young lady whom he had met but once? Had 
the mother of Birther read his thoughts ? 

With some apprehension, and somewhat 
abashed, he said : ** If you have not time to- 
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day, perhaps we might arrange for a subsequent 
interview. May I ask what you have in mind 
to say?" 

" My daughter has been talking, of late, 
about attending the normal school, and it 
occurred to me that perhaps you might know 
something of the one located in our county 
or some other one near by." 

** Having been graduated in a classical course, 
from the school in your county, I feel quite 
well acquainted with the work which it aims 
to accomplish," replied he, feeling quite at 
ease again, now that his suspicions had been 
allayed. " I would be glad, at any time, to 
talk with either you or your daughter concern- 
ing school matters, and advise you if I am 
able/' 

" Then you would not object to talking with 
tny daughter, if I should send her with 
Robert?" 

** Not in the least. But let me suggest that 
it would be well for her to let me know when 
to expect her, that I may provide for time, 
and be at home." 

" I will see that it is done,'' said she, " I will 
now say good morning." 
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" One moment," said Mr. MacKay, " I will 
ring for the carriage." 

"Oh, no! Do not put yourself to that 
trouble. It is only a short distance to the 
station." 

" It is no trouble at all, I assure you. Our 
coachman has nothing else to do, and he can 
take you just as well as not." 

The superintendent touched the button 
three times, which signified that two horses 
were wanted hitched to the covered carriage. 

In less than three minutes the conveyance 
was at the door, and Mrs. Max was borne 
away to the station. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DEBUT OF BIRTHER AND ROBERT. 

The school at this time had a full attendance. 
The number already enrolled made a large 
school. The number of new pupils exceeded 
that of any year for eight years preceding, 
and the enrollment at that time was greater 
than that of any year for seven years preceding. 

It was necessary, therefore, to submit this 
application to the execut've committee for 
approval. 

It having been passed upon favorably by this 
body, the superintendent notified the parent of 
Robert to that effect, and added that he hoped 
to see Robert at the school on the following 
Monday. 

The letter arrived on Saturday morning. 
Birther was shown the letter, and was told how 
willingly the superintendent had consented to 
talk with her. 

This threw light upon a subject which had 
for several days been revolving in Birther's 
mind, and afforded her a pleasure also which 
she thought best to conceal. 
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** Is he coming here to talk with me ? " 
inquired Birther. 

" No, my daughter; that would be asking 
too much. Mr. MacKay has already been very 
kind. I have told him that you would return 
with Robert, and at his suggestion I promised 
that you would let him know when to expect 
you." 

** But, mamma, Mr. MacKay has said that 
he will expect Robert Monday ; and in view 
of the conversation which you have had, could 
he not expect me too ? " 

" Perhaps so. Yes ; that is the natural 
implication. Yet I will drop him word in 
this evening's mail so that there need be no 
misunderstanding." 

Accordingly, the letter was sent ; and on 
Monday morning Birther and Robert were 
met at Cravenhurst on the eight o'clock train. 

The coachman, with his usual politeness, 
addressed Miss Max, saying : *' You are looking 
for the ' Institution ' carriage, I believe." 

" Yes, sir," said Birther, at the same time 
wondering how the gentleman had ascertained 
that fact. 

The superintendent had said that he 
expected a blind boy, accompanied by his 
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sister. This had been sufficient. The man 
in question was one of those who always have 
their mind on their business, and know certain 
things without being told. He would have 
found any other person with no more trouble. 

Birther and Robert arrived, and were met at 
the door by the superintendent, who, after 
addressing Miss Max gallantly, asked her 
brother a number of questions about railroad 
trains and horses, to renew his acquaintance 
and gain the confidence of Robert. 

The matron — ^who had been informed of 
Robert's arrival — had come to the reception 
room to greet Miss Max and her little blind 
brother. 

They were ushered at once into the best 
guest chamber, where wraps and luggage were 
disposed of, and where Birther prepared herself 
and brother for the day's visit. 

It was not long before word was passed 
around among the smaller boys on the second 
floor that there was a new boy down stairs. 
Twenty little blind boys of tender years began 
to crowd around the matron on the boy's side 
to inquire concerning the " new " boy who was 
reported to have arrived. 

" What kind of a fellow is he ?" " How does 
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he look ? " " What's his name ? " " Will he 
be in our class ? " " Can he sleep with me? " 
** Can he sit at our table ?" " Gee whiz ! I wish 
they would bring him up." 

These were some of the responses which 
came from his to-be fellow playmates. 

At half-past ten the superintendent had 
finished reading from ten to fifteen letters 
which had come in the morning's mail, and 
had written half as many more which were 
ready for the post. 

He was now at leisure and ^could talk with 
Miss Max, if she were ready. 

Presently he heard footsteps in the hall. 
Miss Max appeared at the office and was 
invited to enter. 

*' Take this chair," said he, presenting his 
visitor with a rocker which seemed designed 
for solid comfort. 

To broach her errand she began : ** Mamma 
has explained to you, I believe, that I am 
thinking of entering the normal school." 

*• Yes ; your mother said that you intended 
to take that important step. You purpose to 
teach after being graduated, I presume ? " 

" Yes, sir," she answered ; " if I am successful 
in securing a diploma. I am somewhat afraid. 
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though, that I may not succeed even then, the 
profession is so crowded." 

** There will always be a demand for good 
teachers. Miss Max. They say that in all 
professions * there is always room at the top.* " 

*' I fear that the top is becoming quite well 
filled. The profession is a lucrative one, I 
hear. The maintenance of our public schools 
must cost considerable ? ** 

" Yes ; the American people send over fifteen 
millions of pupils to our public schools ; over 
three hundred thousand teachers are employed, 
and about two hundred million dollars is spent 
annually in maintaining them." 

" We have more schools, and better schools, 
I suppose, than we have ever had before ? " 

*' I think that that is a true statement," said 
he. " The facilities for promoting citizenship 
are far in advance of any hitherto known ; 
and, as our schools multiply, good teachers 
will be in constant demand.' If you do not 
feel confident of becoming one of the best of 
teachers, it would be more humane in you to 
prepare yourself for some other profession, or 
vocation." 

*^ I take it that you think we have already 
too many poor teachers ? " 
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'^ I certainly do," said he, ** and, as a result, 
we have some very poor schools. Poor teachers 
always make poor schools. While the general 
average of proficiency of the teaching force of 
the country is very high, yet, in some quarters, 
we still find malpractice on mind. Schools, 
in most states, are still accessible to the 
incompetent." 

''Mamma thinks that teaching calls for 
special preparation, and that is why she desires 
to have me attend the normal school." 

" It is a very wise thing to do. The prov- 
ince of the teacher is to teach; and, in his 
teaching, he must know what to teach, wAen 
to teach, and Aow to teach. There is no better 
place where a teacher can learn how to teach 
than at the normal school. The time is coming 
when the laws of each state will oblige teachers 
to increase their qualifications; and, the 
teacher should prepare for this reform. The 
teacher of the next decade will find that he 
must have special fitness before he can occupy 
the teacher's place." 

'' You mean that professional training is as 
necessary as a knowledge of books ? " 

" I do. The time will soon come when pro- 
fessionally trained teachers will be in greater 
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demand. If teachers were more competent 
better salaries would be paid. Even now the 
teacher possessing qualifications of a rare and 
special order can command his price. It is 
almost criminal for boards of education to 
allow so many miserable incompetents within 
the school-room. We know that if a physician 
commits malpractice, he does it upon one 
person, but many so-called teachers are to-day 
committing malpractice upon fifty innocents 
at a time, and repeating it day after day. We 
are too prone to give our neighbor's daughter a 
chance to earn pin-money.'' 

*' I cannot speak from experience/' said Miss 
Max, '' but inasmuch as we insist upon having 
good food for the sustenance of a child's bod)% 
we ought to be equally solicitous as to what 
kind of mental pabulum shall be dished up 
for his mind." 

** Just so. But the superintendent of a city 
school system is the doctor who is expected 
to remedy such evils. He knows of the evil, 
but a too vigorous attempt at reform would 
mean his own decapitation. In most schools, 
outside of Cleveland, Ohio, the superintendent 
is a figure-head, controlled either by politics 
in the board, or by a clique of private citizens 
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who have a well-defined * pull/ In this way 
are these incompetents retained. But, not- 
withstanding this large number of untrained 
time-servers, there are many faithful teachers 
in our schools. Some are faithful, competent 
teachers, and others are faithful, incompetent 
ones.'* 

•' Do you believe, Mr. MacKay, that teachers 
are born, as they say?" 

" Most emphatically, I answer no. Teachers 
are not born, but are made. Many a first- 
class physician would have made of himself a 
first-class lawyer, and that same person could 
have become a first-class teacher. 

" We often inherit tendencies, but to know 
how to impart knowledge requires that we 
learn how. The physician is made ; the lawyer 
is made ; and teache^rs or preachers who are 
not made are invariably shacks — perverting 
the truth and the gospel." 

"You believe that scholastic attainment 
should be followed by, and go hand in hand 
with, professional training ? " 

''Scholastic training, without training and 
practice, seldom enables one to succeed. 
Professional training seems absolutely essential 
in one who would be approved by our best 
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critics. Wherever we attempt to apply our 
knowledge we find that there is, usually, one 
best way. The physician cures his patient by 
knowing how to proceed in treating him. The 
lawyer convicts the criminal, or acquits hrs 
client, by knowing how to proceed in establish- 
ing evidence. The surgeon, too, must know 
where to cut, and how to cut ; just as our 
teachers must know what to teach, when to 
teach, and how to teach. There is then a best 
way to proceed in developing the mental fac- 
ulties. The question of "method" cannot, 
with safety, be over-looked by those whose 
pecuniary interests are not enhanced by the 
existence of normal schools." 

"The normal school equips its graduates 
with the best methods of imparting knowledge?* 

" It does. It teaches teachers how to teach." 

" But cannot this preparation be had in the 
high school or academy ?" 

" In the ordinary high school and academy 
subject-matter, alone, is considered, but in the 
normal school mind and method as well as 
matter, receives the attention which it de- 
serves, and all is done according to well estab- 
lished pedagogical principles. Its system is 
not, as its opponents claim, an abnormal one." 
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" But is there not quite a difference in normal 
schools, and not a little contention between 
these schools and colleges ? " 

"That must be so; just as we have good 
teachers and poor teachers, so we have good 
normal schools and poor normal schools. The 
normal schools of different States differ in 
regard to the amount and kind of work which 
each aims to accomplish. The best normal 
schools do not make the teaching of subject- 
matter a leading feature, but rather take for 
granted, or require, that the applicant has done 
this preliminary work. The normal school 
which stops to do this preliminary work — the 
work of the high school and academy — 
accomplishes little more than these * prep ' 
schools, and fails to perform the function 
which the law, in establishing these schools, 
contemplated. Swelling the attendance with 
young boys and girls, by fitting the examina- 
tion to them, is a travesty which should be 
forbidden. This is the reason, perhaps, that 
there is this contention between one-horse 
colleges and poor normal schools." 

" Do you not think, Mr. MacKay, that there 
are too many novices, fresh from the high 
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school, now tampering with the minds of 
children ? " 

•* Yes ; and another class, not quite so young, 
bamboozling unwary trustees and the public, 
and hoping that their incompetency may not 
be discovered. Bad teaching is mischievous 
and ruinous, for which atonement is quite 
impossible, after the time for normal develop- 
ment is past. If we should tie up a child's 
arm for five years, in the growing period of 
his life, ten years thereafter would not teach 
him a skillful use of it. Tie up a mental 
faculty, and time proves irremediable to correct 
the evil. Bad teaching kills genius and turns 
candor to falsehood; it is a very difficult 
matter to graft good teaching upon bad. 

" Yes, Miss Max ; there are too many novices 
— too many dry-bones teachers. There is also 
too much knitting and crocheting; too many 
easy chairs and novels, in the school room. 
The reading of novels and the making of 
' doilies ' should give place to actual school 
work." 

**You have convinced me that tejKrhing 
school is work." 

" I trust that I have. Even if you do take 
a normal school course — whether it be an 
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advanced English course, a scientific, or a 
classical — which includes all the others — it will 
still remain for you to prove your worth, and 
gain your reputation through experience. 
The school-room proves a teacher, not the 
recommendation of a ward alderman. 

"If you succeed as a teacher, it will be 
necessary that you be enthusiastic and pro- 
gressive. You will be held responsible, at all 
times, for energetic and honest endeavor. If 
you are always diligent: if you study con- 
stantly for improvement, both in yourself and 
in your teaching, becoming a thorough student 
of education, there will be very little reason 
to believe that you will either fail in your 
profession or occupy an inferior position." 

'• I am very grateful to you, Mr. MacKay," 
said Miss Max, " for you have put these matters 
before me in such a light that I now realize 
more fully the great responsibility which lies 
before me, both in acquiring the necessary 
training and that of teaching itself. I shall 
try not to fail to heed your suggestions, I 
realize now, as I did not before, that if I would 
succeed I must improve my opportunities and 
always prove faithful." 
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" I am glad," said the superintendent, " if I 
have been of any service." 

A strong odor of a boiled dinner — the 
effluvium of which penetrated every precinct 
of the domain — now began to speak louder 
than words of the noon-day meal, to which 
Miss Max was then and there invited. 

Robert was still in charge of the matron, 
who had become responsible for his safe-keeping 
and conduct during Birther's absence. He had 
gone the rounds with her visiting school-rooms, 
where he was most royally entertained, by both 
teachers and pupils, who strove to out-do each 
other in entertaining him in books, slates, 
charts, and other school-room furniture. 

We cannot say with strict propriety that 
Robert had gone ** sight-seeing," although the 
knowledge which he had gained was quite as 
accurate as it was necessary for one to have, 
and he had used his fingers as well as the kind 
matron's eyes in getting this information. 

During his morning's visit Robert had made 
a number of acquaintances, and had been 
invited by several of the boys to dine with 
them. This Robert explained to his sister, 
who gladly consented to his doing so. 

The signal had been given, and pupils began 
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to form by twos and in straight line before the 
dining hall. This eyent was always one of 
special interest to visitors, because it was good 
evidence of discipline and every-day training, 
and revealed much of those other things which 
could not be ascertained by inquiry. 

The dining-room doors were now opened, and 
each waitress stood at the head of her table 
clothed in immaculate linen. 

At a given signal the pupils began to march 
in in squads, there being as many squads as 
there were tables. One gentleman teacher in 
charge of the boys and a lady teacher in charge 
of the girls stood guard over the pupils thus 
drawn up in line, and maintained perfect order 
in the hall-way; while the head matron and 
principal of the literary department had charge 
in general, and were held responsible for the 
conduct of both pupils and waitresses during 
the progress of the meal. 

The two assistant-matrons were present to 
teach beginners the proper use of knife 
and fork, and to insist upon the proper observ- 
ance of etiquette and table-manners. 

The house-keeper supervised in the culinary 
department, and inspected all food before it 
was served. 
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The pupils had all marched in, and stood, 
in perfect silence, waiting for grace to be said. 
This having been done they took their seats, 
and engaged in conversation. 

The superintendent conducted Miss Max 
about the room, calling her attention to 
various things bearing upon his method of 
management. 

At table No. l they were talking about 
dolls and jackknives, and one little child wished 
that Christmas would come. 

At table No. 2, where pupils of the primary 
department were seated, the little girls were 
discussing the relative merits, rather than the 
intrinsic value, of various kinds of candy, 
while the boys, of the same grade and depart- 
ment, at another table, were asking Robert 
many questions regarding his home and 
friends. 

The boys, at table No. 3, were complaining 
because they were obliged to report to junior 
choir practice, when others of their number, 
not engaged, would be enjoying a game of 
foot-ball, on the play-grounds, or raking leaves 
into piles on the front lawn. 

At the close of choir practice, at four o'clock, 
the girls of this grade would meet in room No. 
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62, on second floor, just next to the physician's 
office, to play house, and dress their dolls. 

The boys, of the intermediate and sub-junior 
departments, who occupied table No. 4, 
were trying to make a certain number of 
bushels of wheat fill a bin, ten feet long, ten 
feet wide and ten feet high, without having 
any left over ; while a number of girls of the 
same age, on the other side of the dining- 
room, were telling each other how many bead- 
baskets had been made that morning, and 
what other work had been done in the fancy 
work department. 

Thus they all talked and laughed, to aid 
digestion, until all had finished, and, after 
folding napkins, were dismissed, marching out 
as orderly as they had marched in. 

After leaving Robert with some of his new 
friends. Miss Max and the superintendent re- 
paired to the teachers and officers' dining 
room, to partake of a well-cooked dinner of 
corned-beef and cabbage. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AN AFTER-DINNER TOUR OF INSPECTION. 

The influence of a good dinner, over a man 
possessing a better appetite, is proverbial. 

Gordon MacKay, who was able to eat two 
dinners in the time allotted for one, had 
partaken, freely, of the cabbage and krout 
dumplings, and met Miss Max after dinner in 
good humor. 

He was prepared to devote as much time to 
his visitor as her interest in the school might 
reasonably demand. 

Robert was still with his little blind compan* 
ions who had given him a very cordial invitation 
to spend the afternoon with them, in class- 
room. His life at home, had been so monoton- 
ous, and his habits so sedentary, that he looked 
upon this little outing as a holiday. He en- 
joyed the change of occupation, and appreci- 
ated the companionship which had already 
sprung up between himself and these little 
friends. He now called them by name, and 
knew each by his voice. 
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*' Come on, Bob," said Ovid Forsythe, now 
claiming first friendship, '' the bell's rung/' 

It was half-past one o'clock, the hour for 
the afternoon session to begin, and the boys 
formed in line, marching in lock-step, to the 
kindergarten. 

Work, in all departments, was now com- 
menced, and the superintendent, with his 
guest, started on a tour of inspection. 

** This is our public parlor," said he. "That 
picture hanging yonder, is a likeness of one of 
the first superintendents of the institution. 
This one," continued he, pointing to another 
to his right, " is a portrait of a trustee who 
served on the first board of trustees, after the 
school was established about thirty years ago. 

" This piano is one of a number which we 
purchased recently." 

" What make is it ? " inquired Miss Max. 

" The Gibbons & Stone," replied the super- 
intendent. 

" Do you like it as well as the Chickering ? " 

"I believe that our musicians pronounce 
both very good for parlor use. We have a 
Steinway in our chapel, and a Chickering in 
our kindergarten. Try it." 

Striking middle C, she ran her lady fingers 
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up and down the scale. Then, after a moment's 
silence, she began one of Beethoven's Sonata's. 
Her obedient fingers tripped lightly over the 
ivories, producing notes of languor, restless- 
ness and coyness. Now she bends every 
energy, finishing with notes deeper and deeper, 
until, finally, she makes the last run, and stops. 

" Very well done," was the compliment in 
waiting for her, to which she only smiled, 
modestly, and reported concerning the quality 
of the instrument. 

" We may next step into the senior depart- 
ment, if you desire." 

" It is all very interesting, Mr. MacKay, and 
I shall be very glad to follow wherever you 
lead," returned Miss Max, glancing, for some 
reason, to see what effect this answer might 
have. 

" Very well, this way," said he, not noticing 
anything suggestive in the language of this 
last clause. 

The Principal explained that the class recit- 
ing was one in Latin, and that they were trans- 
lating the second chapter of the first book of 
Caesar's Commentaries. 

Miss Max recalled the long dreary hours 
which she had once spent in this same work, 
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and thought how difficult a task it must be, to 
translate without the use of a " Pony/* not to 
say SLtiything of doing so without sight. She 
remembered how hard that fourth book had 
been, when she had been required to translate 
at sight. 

On the west and south sides of this room, 
her attention was called, simultaneously, to the 
ink-print library, containing fourteen hundred 
volumes. 

On the east side, neatly arranged in glass 
cases, was the apparatus for teaching physics, 
and chemistry, while to the north, she observed 
a large collection of stuffed birds, and other 
animals. 

*' I am surprised to find the blind studying 
Latin," said she. " Do they ever study Greek ?" 

** Yes. They complete ' Anabasis ' and 
' Homer,' and talie regents' examinations in all 
subjects." 

** We will pass now to the junior department," 
continued the superintendent. *' The most 
advanced subjects, taught here, are zoology 
and physiology, algebra and literature." 

" I will call your attention to this manikin, 
and this skeleton. The peculiarity of this 
skeleton is that it is the skeleton of a man 
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who had only eleven ribs on each side. It 
may seem inconsistent to claim that the 
twelfth rib was always lacking, but it is so, 
and this is not the skeleton of Adam.'' 

''Speaking of things inconsistent, reminds 
me of the story of St. Patrick," ejaculated 
Miss Max, with a pretty little laugh. 

*• Any bones in it ?" inquired he. 

" Yes," said she, " but not a whole skeleton." 

" May we hear it ? I think that the pupils, 
here, would enjoy it as well as Miss Whalen 
and I." 

" You may hear it if you will promise one 
thing." 

" We will," responded the class in concert. 

"What shall we promise?'' asked Edith 
Knapp. 

*• That you will be sure to laugh, when you 
see the point of the story," said Miss Max. 

All agreeing, she began : " There were two 
American tourists, traveling through Ireland. 
The inhabitants of Dublin were holding an 
annual fair. Many things of interest had been 
brought in from the suburbs of the city, and 
surrounding country. The gentlemen passed 
along from one booth to another, stopping to 
investigate wherever there seemed to be an 
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attraction. Finally, they saw, at a distance^ 
standing beside a cupboard, an old man who 
was, unmistakably, a native of the ' ould ' sod* 
The cupboard was closed. The men were in 
the act of passing, when Pat said : ' Hould 
on, till I show yez one of the grathest tings in 
the land.' Ten cents, they thought was not 
much to lose, even though he had nothing to 
show. The price was produced, and handed 
over, when Pat opened the door of the cup- 
board and exclaimed : ' Ah, ha ! Did yez 
iver see the likes o* thot?* *I see nothing 
except a skull,' said one of the travelers, ' and 
we have seen skulls before.' The first speak- 
er's companion, feeling that they had been 
taken in, ventured one more remark, and asked 
what there was so wonderful about it. To this 
Pat replied with an air of patriotism, and 
holding his left hand on his breast : ' Thot, 
sor, is th' skull av St. Pathrick.' Thinking 
the joke well worth the money, they passed on 
to another booth, near by, and were accosted 
in a similar manner, by a man whose anatomy 
and toilet indicated that he might be a twin to 
Pat. He too, was beckoning nervously, and, 
when the gentlemen had come within speaking 
distance, asked them if they would like to 
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inspect his booth. 'What have you in it?* 
inquired the gentlemen. * Pay ten cents, and 
1*11 show yiz/ said the keeper of the mystery. 

* rU show yiz something more wonderful thin 
phwat yiz hov jusht seen.' The money ex- 
changed hands, and the door of the cupboard 
was opened. * There yiz air,' said he. The 
visitors stood in blank amazement, believing 
that they had been sold worse than before, 
and fooled twice at the same game, for the 
cupboard contained only a skull as before. 

* We have just seen a skull. That is what the 
other man showed us,* responded the man who 
had laughed, when his companion had paid at 
the first booth. 'Which mon?* asked Pat, 
'Thot fellie furnenst mi, beyant mi, there?* 

* Yes,* said the tourist. * Phwat did he say te 
yiz ?' asked the wily son of the Emerald Isle. 
' He told us that he was showing us the skull 
of St. Patrick, and your skull seems to be just 
like it, only a trifle smaller.* • Ah ! Be jabers/ 
said his blarneyship, ' ond this is the skull of 
St. Pathrick, whin a bie.* '* 

"A good story, well told,*' said the superin- 
tendent. 

•* While in this department,** continued he, " I 
will show you some of our text-books and slates. 
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"Woolen strings, called quippo, were once 
employed by the blind of South America for 
the purpose of reading; and Prescott, the 
blind historian, is said to have made a certain 
kind of slate for recording various transactions. 

"You will notice that this frame contains 
six hundred cells, and that each cell is one-third 
of an inch square. Each metal type is about one- 
half inch long, and exactly fits the cell. On the 
upper end of each piece of type you see a raised 
number. Thus, if I wish to write one hundred 
eighty-nine, I take one piece of type with the 
digit representing one, another representing 
eight, and the third piece representing nine. 
I place them side by side and form my number 
—one hundred eighty-nine ; the blind pupil 
reading it by tactile sensation. It will be seen 
that I can add, subtract, multiply, or divide, 
and consequently being able to perform any 
one, or all of the four fundamental operations, 
I can solve any problem in arithmetic or algebra. 

" What you have just seen is familiarly known 
as * the type slate,' and the one I now show 
you is called the 'octagonal type slate.' It 
bears this name because each piece of type is 
an octahedron, and fits into a cell the entrance 
of which is in the form of an octagon. We 
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can place one piece of this type in eight 
different positions, each position representing 
a different digit, and inverting the type gives 
us an additional digit, and removing one corner 
to the left gives us the cypher. 

" The third kind of type slate is that which 
employs the * T V ' type. On the end of each 
piece of this kind of type is the letter T or V, 
so that by a change of position we accomplish 
with this slate the same that we can with either 
of the others. The first kind, however, is in 
most common use, although the 'TV style 
is growing rapidly in popularity." 

" How large your books are," said Miss Max, 
as they now began to leave the slates and turn 
their attention to the books. 

Some pupils had brought with them books 
printed in type of embossed letters, and others 
had books printed in type of embossed points. 

The books which they were now examining 
were, as Miss Max had observed, quite large, 
being about fourteen inches square and from 
three to five inches thick. 

Miss Max could see how the raised letters 
could be read by the sense of touch, but was 
quite unable to understand the embossed points 
or * point-print.* It was necessary, therefore, 
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for the superintendent to explain that these 
points were combined in different positions to 
designate the different letters of the alphabet. 

She was shown that combinations could be 
formed to represent the entire alphabet in 
capitals, the entire alphabet in small letters, all 
the punctuation marks, the numerals, Greek 
signs — including grave, acute and circumflex 
accents, etc., — signs for abbreviations, for syl- 
lables, diphthongs, tripthongs and diagraphs, as 
well as for all forms in musical notation ; show- 
ing abbreviations, appoggiaturas, finger signs^ 
groups, intervals, mordents, octave signs, repeat 
signs, signatures, slurs, time-signs, etc. 

The books which Miss Max was now inspect- 
ing were clumsy, because in embossing only 
one side of the page is used, and for this 
reason twice the amount of surface is required. 
Furthermore, the points necessary to represent 
many of the letters cover, in most instances, 
much more surface than the ink-print letter. 
This is true of all systems of embossed print 
(including the " Moon " system, now out of 
use; the New York Point, the Braille, the 
Boston Line Letter), and especially true of the 
Barbier-Braille mode of typography. 

*'You have how many volumes of these books. 
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published especially for the blind ? " asked 
Miss Max. 

" We have about twelve hundred in Boston 
line letter and fifteen hundred printed in New 
York point. We do not use the Braille, and 
we shall soon stop using the line-letter. 

" The past year has been made memorable 
by the composition and stereotyping of the 
entire Bible, in New York point print. The 
expense of this has been three thousand dollars, 
and was borne by the American Bible Society.'* 

'' Your books seem to be fully as modern as 
those found in other public schools/' 

*' Yes ; many modern text-books, breathing 
the bpirit of the ' New Education/ are found 
now at the American Printing House for the 
Blind, at Louisville, Ky." 

*' Then these books are all printed in Ken- 
tucky ? " 

•*Yes; by an act of congress, approved 
March 3, 1879, entitled * An Act to promote 
the education of the blind,' this printing house 
receives annually $io,ocx>. This congressional 
subsidy fund is used for the free publication 
and distribution of these books. The quota for 
each school is determined by its attendance.'' 
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" How many schools for the blind are there, 
and what is the total enrollment ? " 

"The enumeration of the pupils in the 
thirty-eight institutions for the education of 
the blind in the United States for the year 
ending June soth, last, gave 3,515 pupils. 
There are about 1,400 more blind in these 
schools to-day than in 1879." 

" Let us go, now, to the chapel, where I hear 
one of our best pupils practicing on the pipe- 
organ. It is only a step, and, if we go at 
once, we will hear better music than we might 
if we should go later." 

Entering the chapel, the superintendent 
addressed the young gentleman, calling him 
by name, and introduced him to Miss Max. 

The introduction pleased the young man. 
The blind always like to be introduced to 
visitors, and never fail to appreciate such 
courtesy. They remember both the name and 
the voice, and, after but one interview,.will 
often give a correct estimate of the person. 

If we, who have been blessed with vision, 
would always stop to realize how much com- 
fort and pleasure these little acts afford these 
persons who have been deprived of sight, 
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much happiness would take the place of lone- 
someness in their lives. 

** Is there anything special which you would 
like to have him play?" asked the superin- 
tendent. 

"Can you render something from Bach?" 
asked Miss Max. 

'* For the past few weeks I have been study- 
ing Rheinberger, and Thiele," said he. " I 
have just recently commenced on Guilmant 
and Bach. However, I will try something in 
D minor." 

The pupil finished his sonata, in D minor, 
and was thanked very kindly. 

A.S they were leaving the chapel, the super- 
intendent went on to explain that this young 
man was studying along the line of accent, 
and that the music which he had mentioned 
had been prescribed for the associateship 
degree of the American College of Musicians, 
and comprehended the works of the masters, 
in polyphonic, sonata, and free styles. 

" The young man was only twenty-two years 
old, and had already passed difficult examina- 
tions in demonstrative and theoretic organ, 
harmony, form, counter-point, history, and 
terminology. 
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"The blind enjoy their music more than 
anything else in the curriculum, do they not?'* 

" I think that that is generally true. The blind 
seem to take natural delight in all kinds of 
music, yet not all have a natural talent for 
learning. Music is a great source for their 
entertainment, yet books are their best friends. 
If you should take the time to investigate, 
you would find that our high school pupils 
have read more standard works of history, 
fiction and poetry, than the same pro- 
portion of seeing pupils of high school pupils 
of other public schools. They are familiar 
with all literature, from Caedmon and Chaucer 
to James Whitcomb Riley and Bill Nye." 

'^At what age do your pupils commence 
pipe-organ practice ? " 

" We require that all pupils shall have had 
some previous preparation. That is, they 
should have had four years' practice with the 
piano, and, if possible, some voice-culture, 
together with a good knowledge of harmony. 

" The pipe-organ practice is a very important 
feature of musical culture, and graduates from 
this department are given positions in the best 
churches, and they receive salaries ranging 
from $200 to $1000 per year. Competent 
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organists are in great demand, and this is a 
position which blind persons can fill acceptably. 

'' Our pupils have special exercises in church 
music, voluntaries, and improvisation, as well 
as in registration and the art of accompani- 
ment. Their principal work, however, is in 
systematic technical studies. Before concluding 
the course, each pupil gains a fair knowledge 
of the different schools of composers. 

" In our voice department, we aim to pro- 
vide instruction in voice-building, technical 
training, solfeggio, song and ballad singing, 
oratorio and interpretation. In solfeggio and 
oratorio, all voices receive ensemble practice 
in the choir." 

Miss Max and the superintendent next 
entered room 25, one of the ten or fifteen 
piano practice rooms, on the girls* side of the 
house. 

A young lady, who had been a student in 
the institution for twelve consecutive years, 
sat practicing a piano solo, for graduation. 
She had just finished the first part, a Scotch 
song by Heimburger, and had now commenced 
part second, a hunting son by Mendelssohn, 
when Miss Max remarked : '* How skillfully 
she plays, and without her notes, too. What 
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a fine touch she has, and how dexterously she 
plays. Is this all natural ? " 

**Not entirely so," was the answer. "Through 
the use of the Virgil Practice Clavier, she has 
formed the artistic touch, and with the Brother- 
hood Technicon, she has developed the techni- 
cal dexterity of her hand." 

" How many pianos and practice-rooms, have 
you ? " 

** We have practice-rooms on each side of 
the house, twelve on the boys* side and the 
same number on this.** 

" What is done with your instruments when 
they become old and worn out ? *' 

" They are then taken to the tuning depart- 
ment, where we now have about fifteen in use/' 

*' The instruction which you give in music 
consists of voice-culture, piano-forte, and pipe- 
organ, does it ? " 

" The work may be classified into five depart- 
ments, viz: Voice, piano, violin, and orchestral 
instruments, organ and band ; the instruments 
included in the violin family are violin, viola, 
violoncello and contra bass. This is a very rich 
field for the blind, and ranks next to that of 
pipe-organ as a means of earning bread and 
butter. Violin execution does not require 
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sight, SO that the blind can compete very 
successfully with those who have sight. 

"We are near the physician's office now, 
which is just across the way, and perhaps a 
glance at that department would interest yoii." 

As they approached the office, Miss Max 
remarked : " How pale and puny your children 
appear ; they seem to lack health and strength." 

** Your observation is a correct one," returned 
the superintendent. ** The blind often inherit 
such bodies and faces, and even if they have 
been born in health they are often too much 
confined while very young. Parents fail to 
recognize that suitable exercise and an abund- 
ance of fresh air is more essential for the blind 
while they are growing than for the seeing. 
Blind children are usually deprived of regular 
and systematic exercise before coming to 
school, and, as a natural result, we find narrow 
chests, rounded shoulders, and a generally 
retarded development of the physical powers, 
so that it is not to be wondered at that we find 
them pale-faced. 

" Every school for the blind needs a practical 
gymnasium, such as can be seen at Jacksonville, 
111. Illinois is the first State in the union to 
come near enough to these unfortunate people 
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to discover their greatest need, and has given 
to the blind within her borders the best 
gymnasium of its kind in the United States." 

" It seems to me," said Miss Max, " that the 
blind of each State have a claim fpr a share, at 
least, of the means of instruction which the 
public accords." 

" They have a much greater claim,** replied 
he, ** starting, as they do, at a great disadvantage 
in life, and carrying so great a burden in their 
infirmity. We are bound, both by duty and 
interest, to see that this class lacks none of the 
means for ameliorating their condition ; and, 
inasmuch as there are so many sports which 
cannot possibly interest them, we should furnish 
for them that exercise which is best adapted 
to their needs and taste. The blind, little less 
than the seeing, have a desire to run, jump, 
and sometimes to strike hard. Like ourselves, 
they have both spirit and muscle. Since old 
Olympia first solved the problem, floods of ink 
have been used in the discussion of this subject ; 
but, instead of contending for the olive branch, 
the blind are contending for health. If educa- 
tion means a harmonious development of the 
human faculties, purely intellectual results will 
never be sufficient. We are to educate not 
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only the Mind and Soul, but the Body as well 
— a triune development. A gymnasium assists 
in character-building. With a well-equipped 
gymnasium, the moral tone of every school 
can be materially improved. It is said that 
inactivity is frequently a cause of immorality ; 
and we know 'that in health the intellectual 
and emotional factors of the will are more 
easily and more prudently controlled.** 

" Do you not think, Mr. MacKay, that every 
large school should have a gymnasium ? '* 

'* I certainly do ; for such a department would, 
I believe, ward ofif evil, check degeneracy and 
human decadence, give play to spontaneities 
of body and mind, and furnish a field for the 
study of vital phenomena.'* 

They had reached the physician's office. 
The superintendent opened the door, and stood 
aside for Miss Max to enter. 

Immediately she drew back. The smell of 
ether was very perceptible ; and to a delicate 
person like Miss Max the odor was quite 
unpleasant, if not obnoxious. 

'^ It is only the natural odor which you detect 
upon entering any physician*s office,** said the 
superintendent. " Come in. School your 
senses ; you women are too timid and fearful. 
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A little practice enables one to endure ofiFensive 
odors, just as it does repugnant sights, or 
grating sounds. This is an institution where 
we find an opportunity for training the senses." 

With a shudder and a scowl Miss Max 
replied : " No amount of training would ever 
enable me to endure the smell of ether, or the 
odor which always emanates from the dissecting 
room," 

" That is what I thought once," said he ; 
'* but now that I have become accustomed to 
it, I do not mind it. We are moulded by 
habit ; two weeks in the dissecting room usually 
cures such timorousness." 

Miss Max, having plucked up courage, 
entered with the superintendent, who at once 
opened a window to admit fresh air ; and with 
handkerchief to her nose, and with more or 
less uneasiness, our visitor soon became recon- 
ciled and began to take note of the medicines 
and surgical instruments. 

It was now nearly three o'clock, when all 
pupils in the literary department would be 
dismissed. 

The superintendent desired to have Miss 
Max see her brother, now engaged in the 
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kindergarten where, in the first part of this 
chapter, we left him. 

After taking a last look at pills, bone-saws, 
and forcepts, the superintendent and Miss Max 
visited next that department peopled by those 
who had just emerged from swaddling clothes. 

'' Miss Lyman, this is Miss Max/* said 
he, introducing his visitor to the teacher of 
Kindergarten. 

Miss Lyman, though not an active member 
of the modern " fin de siecle," was, neverthe- 
less, a pleasing person, having an amiable 
temper, and a kind heart. Gentle, and pos- 
sessing those virtues which we declare sterling, 
she was, to these poor little afflicted children, 
an angel of light, and she brought comfort and 
peace to all who were so fortunate as to come 
within the sacred circle of her influence. 
Possessing, also, ability and strength of charac- 
ter, she moulded the lives of her pupils for 
good, and directed their lives towards nobility 
and purity of purpose. 

Would that more of our public and private 
teachers could claim these virtues. Then 
would they be nobly remembered. All influ- 
ences, whether ennobling or pernicious, live 
on and on. 
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Miss Lyman was as pleased to meet Miss 
Max, as Miss Max was pleased to meet her 
who was to become Robert's teacher. 

Superintendent MacKay now excused him- 
self, withdrawing to the office. 

" You are Robert's sister? " politely inquired 
Miss Lyman. 

"Yes. That's Bert." "I'm her brother," 
was the immediate interposition from Robert, 
who, until now, had remained silent. 

Both ladies smiled, and a ripple of laughter 
went round the class. 

During the afternoon session each pupil had 
asked to " see " Robert. This is the language 
used, by the junior blind, when they are 
brought in contact with any new thing, or 
when introduced to any new fellow school- 
mate. 

'' Seeing " Robert, consisted in feeling of his 
hair, ascertaining the shape of his head, and 
passing their hands gently over his body, to 
determine form, height, weight, etc. 

One little boy, after feeling of Robert's hair, 
had pronounced it black. 

Ovid Forsythe, after a careful examination, 
pronounced it red, which insinuation caused 
Robert to scowl and twitch his head, nervojusly. 
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"How many think that Robert's hair is 
black?'' inquired Miss Lyman, 

No child knew positively, yet, fifteen, out of 
twenty totally blind pupils, answered in the 
affirmative. 

Two had said "white," and two of Ovid's 
friends, to please him, had said "red." 

His hair was black, and they had told its 
color by its texture. 

For "busy work," Miss Lyman had dis- 
tributed " gifts " to her children. To Robert, 
six worsted balls; to Jakey, a sphere; to 
Roderick, a cylinder ; to Sebastian, a whole 
cube ; to Albert, a two-inch cube, divided into 
eight inch-cubes ; to Johnnie, a two-inch cube, 
divided into eight oblongs; to Sara, a large 
three-inch cube, divided into twenty-seven 
cubes, and half-cubes ; to Bemie, one square, 
and one triangular tablet ; to Reuben, sticks, 
from one to five inches long ; and to the other 
members of the class, beads, beans, peas, had 
been given. Ovid wanted a stufiFed animal, 
but this was not the day for stuffed animals. 
He was told to wait until supper time, when 
he could have as many as there were boys in 
the class. 

All were now busy "seeing" these things. 
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through the sense of touch, while teacher and 
visitor engaged in conversation. 

'' May I take the liberty to ask a question, 
Miss Lyman ? ' asked Miss Max. 

" Certainly," replied the teacher, good- 
naturedly. 

** I have heard the Kindergarten question 
discussed, in our Sorosis, and it occurred to 
me that a question put to one actually engaged 
in the work would be answered far more satis- 
factorily than it could be by one who had not 
had experience. 

** I ask, then ; Do you think the Kindergar- 
ten is as important, and as valuable an adjunct 
as it is said to be, and will it continue to have a 
definite place in our scheme of public instruc- 
tion ? " 

To this question. Miss Lyman replied as 
follows : ** I have heard it said that the Kin- 
dergarten promises, in the near future, to 
overshadow, in importance and efficiency, the 
college and university. If this prophesy is 
fulfilled, then it will be as valuable, and as 
important, as it is claimed, and no doubt will 
then exist as to its permanency. 

I believe that the Kindergarten constitutes 
the foundation of our present system of 
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education, and as such, its value and per- 
manency ought not to be questioned. 

I do not believe that the Kindergarten is, 
in any way, a menace to our educational 
system. It may be that, in some quarters, the 
enthusiasm for it may be artificial, and the 
infatuation for it excessive ; but the calm, 
sober, and dispassionate judgment of our best 
thinkers and educators is that a place must be 
made for it, for it is valuable instruction, and 
has come to stay. 

It is a part of our system of public instruc- 
tion which is not only natural and logical, but 
psychological, and which will ever be very 
fruitful in training, for life, children who are 
destined to succeed in the highest callings of 
life, in either a scientific, an intellectual, or 
philosophical world.** 

'' I think," said Miss Max, '' that your work 
here proves, in a measure, what you say. Do 
you not find it more difficult to teach the blind 
than you would the seeing ? '' 

** The work with the blind necessarily differs 
somewhat from that for the seeing, but the 
difference is not so great as is generally 
supposed. My pupils are able to do well most 
of the work with the kindergarten material. 
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and for that which is impossible without sight, 
other occupations are substituted." 

'' Is there not a better reason for maintain- 
ing the kindergarten in schools for the blind 
than there is for its existence in schools for the 
seeing ? 

"It seems so," said Miss Lyman. "In 
schools for the blind the kindergarten is a most 
valuable means in the cultivation of the sensi- 
tiveness of the fingers, and in teaching our 
children to use their hands, all of which is so 
necessary to the blind before they can make 
much progress, and which is often the result of 
patient and long continued effort. Seldom is 
this a compensatory gift." 

The court-bell now began to ring, which was 
the signal for dismissing all literary grades. 

The little children who had behaved so 
nicely in the presence of their teacher, and 
their teacher's company, now became restless 
and began to shuffle in their seats, and to re- 
mind Miss Lyman, that it was three o'clock. 

They were afraid, perhaps, that their teacher 
did not know that it was time for dismissing. 

" Excuse me," said Miss Lyman to her 
guest, and then addressing her children, said : 
" I would like to see every little boy and every 
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little girl in order; with hands folded, and 
head up. Johnnie is out of order. What will 
Robert think of a little boy who refuses to 
mind his teacher ? " 

Johnnie was one of the best of little fellows, 
but, from force of habit, he occupied all his 
leisure in passing his hand, palm outward, back 
and forth, in front of his eyes. He could just 
distinguish shadows, and this, to him, was his 
chief amusement. He had never seen the sky 
or the moon, but he had a friend in the sun. 
No, little Johnnie had never experienced the 
joy which comes to one of his tender years 
when beholding the love-lit face of a kind and 
afiFectionate mother. 

Again, Miss Lyman had to say: "Victor 
must take his fingers out of his eyes. Willie, 
sit up straight. Barbara, stop rocking. Bennie, 
hold his head still." 

Miss Lyman had great patience^ and it is not 
necessary to say that she always needed all that 
she had. She, at all times, realized how her 
children were deprived, and strove constantly 
to make each forget this, as far as could be. 

Now all were in perfect order. So quiet 
were they that Nels laughed aloud, and then 
when quiet was restored, the class was dismissed 
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after the following order : ** Rise, place chairs, 
turn, mark time, forward-march." 

Then, to music, the class marched out, keep- 
ing perfect time; the boys going in one 
direction and the girls in the opposite. 

Robert lingered with his sister. Then the 
three walked, hand in hand, to the parlor 
where Miss Lyman politely bade Miss Max 
good-afternoon. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A TIME FOR TEARS. 

Soon Blither must leave her brother in care 
of these teachers and officers whom she had 
met, he then to become a pupil subject to the 
authority of several, rather than to that of one. 

That parental care, to which he had been 
accustomed, must now be succeeded by the 
rigid discipline of institution life. 

Who, now, would take the time to humor 
him in his whims, thought Birther? Who 
would be present to console and comfort him ? 
What consolation would come to him, when 
longing for home and mother ? Would he not 
remember those happy hours of childhood 
spent in her company ? 

She recalled how that they had romped, 
hand in hand, about the fields of Oak Lawn. 
The Christian influences of home, and that 
sympathy which had always been so abundantly 
bestowed upon him, must now, she thought^ 
be withdrawn. That little chair by the fire- 
side would henceforth remain unoccupied. 
Those songs which had cheered him, in his 
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hours of despondency, would soon become 
only a sweet memory. 

How his voice and prattle would be miss- 
ed around the old hearth-stone. What of 
that deep affection which mother and sister 
had always centered in him ? Would he recall 
that love ? How, too, they of the neighbor- 
hood of Oak Lawn, would miss his merry 
laugh, his many fond inquiries, and his cherished 
presence. Now, as the season of winter was 
drawing nigh, what silence would reign about 
the blazing fire-place. When, in his unutter- 
able loneliness, sadness and grief would surge 
within his soul, what fond breast would appease 
him? 

Birther knew her brother's nature too well 
to believe that he would very soon become , 
resigned to the companionship of forgetful- 
ness. He would long for sister and mother, 
for the sweet perfumes of garden flowers, and 
all the rustic haunts and merriments of '* Home, 
Sweet Home." 

Birther smothered sigh upon sigh, as these 
thoughts engaged her, now at parting. Tears 
filled her beautiful lustrous eyes, but Robert 
could not see them. Her breast heaved with 
emotion of agony, but her brother could not 
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perceive it. Choking with grief she stroked 
his little head gently, and pressed his little 
soft hand affectionately and tenderly, but 
Robert could not understand its full meaning. 
She looked beseechingly into his face, but no 
communion of soul was possible. 

Stooping gracefully, she knelt in prayerful 
attitude before him, and kissed him good-bye, 
saying : " God protect you and keep you, my 
little brother ; I will come again, soon." 

Gordon MacKay, at seeing this, had com- 
passion. It moved him to the very depths of 
his soul. His sympathy went out to both 
brother and sister. He stood, almost breath- 
less, beholding his fair friend, as she knelt 
there in anguish. 

This phase of his friend's character won him. 
Hitherto, he had looked upon Miss Max only 
as an acquaintance and friend ; but this exhi- 
bition of feeling, added to her other rare per- 
sonal qualities, brought upon him a sort of 
conviction. He believed that her character 
would exactly coincide with that which, for so 
long a time, had clothed his ideal. 

At last, after waiting for her to recover and 
compose herself, he entered, with an apology, 
and stated that it would be just one hour 
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before train-time, and also said that, if she felt 
disposed, it would afford him great pleasure to- 
show her about the village, before her de- 
parture. 

Birther replied that it would be an unex- 
pected pleasure, and that she would be ready 
in a few moments. 

Mr. MacKay now sent word, by the visitor's 
attendant, to the matron, who came to take 
charge of Robert. 

After caressing him once more, Birther gave 
her brother over to the care of the matron, 
who took her little charge by the hand, lavish- 
ing upon him so much kindness that the 
thought of parting did not disturb him as it 
did Birther, who watched his little footsteps as 
he was led out of her sight to the dormitory. 

Withdrawing to the guest-chamber, which 
had been assigned her, Miss Max moistened 
her eyes and face with cold water that she 
might remove the tear-stains which people, 
upon the highway, might not understand. 

It was safe for her to apply water to her 
face. For other young ladies of the period 
it might not have been, especially at this time 
of day, away from the seclusion of boudoir. 

That is one reason, perhaps, why Gordon 
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MacKay had been attracted by her. He had 
not seen his ideal through powder and paint, 
and bleached hair. When he looked upon 
Miss Max, he saw her. He had heard of other 
young men wooing glass eyes, false hair, false 
teeth, false faces and wooden legs. 

This was all right, he thought, for those 
whose tastes ran in this direction. He had 
seen young ladies who wore freckles only on 
the neck, and had discovered that paint com- 
menced where freckles left off. Once, on a 
hot summer's day, he had been riding on a 
street-car between Charlotte and Rochester, 
and had noticed one young lady who, when 
she began to perspire, looked like a barn in a 
rain-storm just after it had been whitewashed. 

Then again, he was still in the twenties, 
and, if it were ever necessary for him to take 
up with one of these defectives, there would 
be time enough to think about it. 

So, as Birther walked into the office, after 
making her toilet, he looked with unusual 
admiration, upon her wealth of dark-brown 
hair, her pearl-white teeth, and her ruddy com- 
plexion ; at the same time observing her 
beautiful form and elegant manners. 

The superintendent rang for his horse and 
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phaeton, and, while waiting, asked : " You 
have seen our village before, I suppose? " 

" No, not until to-day," replied she. 

'' We have a beautiful village, and the 
climate is healthful." 

" I am glad, for Robert's sake, at least. He 
has always been accustomed to the open air of 
orchard and meadow, and I trust that you will 
see to it that he is not too much confined." 

** I will, indeed," said he. 

** What is your population ? *' she asked. 

" About ten thousand, I am told." 

•* Large enough for a city." 

** Yes, but we have almost all the advantages 
of a city, without the extra expense always 
attached to municipal government." 

" And society ; what of it ? " 

" The very best. I find culture and refine- 
ment everywhere. Of course, there are a few 
here, as would be found elsewhere, who wear 
cuffs without stockings. 

** In every community, you will find, here 
and there, a doctor wearing kid gloves when 
he should be wearing iron bracelets; or a 
justice of the peace, dealing out injustices, and 
clothing himself with gauze-law, to play the 
role of judge. These social lepers may be 
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seen, here, passing the contribution box, as a 
cloak for their dishonesty, and as a means to 
get closer to their neighbor's pocket-book. But 
even these unworthy persons fill a niche in 
society at large. Their prowlings, and their 
private mis-deeds, furnish ' news ' for sleuth- 
hounds of mischief; thus adding a certain 
kind of life to the society of the wicked. 

" These Knights of the rabble, representing 
the rag-tags and bob-tails of society, creep in, 
pushing merit and worth aside. 

'' It takes but a few minutes to change one's 
attire from blue-jeans to broad-cloth, hob-nail 
shoes to those of patent leather, harvest 
mittens, to terra-cotta kids, milk-man's cap to 
silk tile ; or vice versa ; but, to change one's 
character requires more time than from sun to 
sun. Character must grow and develop. It 
can not be put on, or taken off, at will. Repu- 
tation can not change it. The vituperation of 
one's enemies, and the calumnious falsehoods 
and slander of the press can give reputation^ 
but they cannot change a man's character. A 
grossly ignorant and ill-bred man can not ex- 
hale a perfume of culture. He cannot pose as an 
aristocrat if he is but an illiterate swain. Like 
the ass in the lion's skin, his ' ears ' will appear. 
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The Church can not hide a man's hypocrisy, 
nor the communion table his sins. Prayer can 
not conceal black hearts, nor kid gloves dis- 
guise malicious hands. 

" Yes, society, here, is as good as you will 
usually find it, but my time is so fully occupied 
that I am unable to enjoy myself as I would 
like to." 

" I enjoy society," said Birther, roguishly. 

'* One would easily guess that,'' replied he, 
smiling. 

" Why ? '' she asked. 

'' Oh, you seem so naturally vivacious and 
active." 

" You have guessed correctly, I often crave 
for more excitement than country life affords." 

The coachman now drew up to the door, 
spread the blanket, arranged the cushion and 
foot-robe, and, taking the horse by the head, 
stood waiting for the superintendent to appear. 

'' Black Beauty " stood pawing the earth, in 
answer to the coachman's kindness, as he 
stroked his white nose. 

His large, clear, eyes stood wide apart) 
indicating intelligence, and his clear-cut ears, 
as well as his fine shaped limbs, told that he 
was well bred. He was of the Damon stock, 
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sired by Morgan, blood which denotes both 
speed and beauty. 

** What a beautiful animal ! *' exclaimed Miss 
Max, as she and the superintendent stepped 
upon the horse-block. 

In a moment they were off and headed down 
the Avenue, when he replied : *' He is beauti- 
ful ; but if he were not more than that I would 
not care for him. I care little for beauty with- 
out quality. He has good mettle in him. He 
is never tricky, and always faithful." 

" He is not like some men, then, is he ? " 

" No. Nor like some women, either,*' 
replied he, in good humored repartee. " He is 
like neither of them. For instance, men and 
women expect so much for faithfulness and 
duty. All he expects, or wants, is kind treat- 
ment, with plenty of hay and oats, which he 
gets, with no little amount of grooming." 

" He will never worry himself grey-headed 
and bald over any of the many trivial annoy- 
ances and perplexities of life, will he ? " 

" No ; and if he ever does have a thought of 
eternal life, it is a hope, I reckon, that he will 
go where clover is knee high, winter and sum- 
mer ; and where they have race tracks all the 
year round." 
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*' I think that you have good taste/' said she* 
" Good taste in selecting horses, you mean ?'* 
" Yes," answered Miss Max, coloring. 
'* I admire beauty in horses," said he. 
*• Horses have always taken my fancy. All 
through my youth, I have had to do with 
them. Black Beauty, as I call him, always 
expects from me a lump of brown sugar, I 
seldom enter his stall without rewarding him 
in this way. As a result of this kindness, I can 
take off harness and bridle when he will follow 
me wherever I choose to go ; and when I call 
him, in the pasture, he comes on the gallop." 
They were turning from the Avenue to Main 
street, when Miss Max asked : " What old- 
fashioned building do I see yonder?" 

** That is an old land office, of the Holland 
purchase." 

'* It looks like a very ancient land-mark." 
'* It is. It was once occupied by Robert 
Morris, the great Superintendent of Finance, 
of the United States, during the Revolutionary 
War. Morris was the first owner of lands in 
this section.'* 

Neither Miss Max nor Mr. MacKay found 
more than a passing curiosity in this dilapi- 
dated old structure, interesting as its history 
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might be. Young persons, in the twenties, 
usually leave such things to older persons who, 
on account of their advanced age, can better 
appreciate them. 

Here were two young hearts, in the very 
freshness of their youth. They cared less for 
the chrysalis than for its former occupant. 
They might have honored the man, and were 
willing to reverence his memory, but little did 
they now care for the roof that had chanced to 
shelter him. 

So, without lingering longer, they drove in 
an easterly direction through Main street, past 
the Court House. 

Before turning from the principal business 
thoroughfare, they wheeled past a beautiful 
old-fashioned residence; the old homestead 
left by a once successful, self-made, business 
man, a millionaire, whose philanthropy and 
public spirit was always referred to with pride 
by those who had been fortunate enough to 
have known him. His fortune had been 
shared to put new life into an otherwise almost 
deserted village. An * Uncrowned King ' was 
he, with now but a rude mausoleum to mark 
his resting place. 

"This is our public library," said Mr. 
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MacKay, as they came opposite a magnificent 
brown stone building, erected, at great expense, 
to the memory of this same philanthropist. 

They approached the front of the building, 
and over the entrance Miss Max read, in 
beautifully carved letters, the word '' Rich- 
mond." 

" If it were earlier in the season,'' said he, 
' we might enjoy a drive out to a small lake, 
near here." 

" You do not mean Lake Ontario," said she. 
*' Why, that is eighteen miles or more, away." 

** No. Horse-Shoe Lake ; only about two 
miles north-east." 

" Horse-Shoe Lake ? I have never heard of 
it. It cannot be very large. We never studied 
about it at school." 

"No. Your teacher was not, perhaps, a 
Normal School graduate." 

" What, pray, has that fact to do with my 
not knowing of it ? " 

" I mean that those graduates who lack what 
they call ' horse-sense ' go into detail too much, 
sometimes counting the mud-puddles of a 
state, or the pig-weeds in a garden patch." 

" But the Normal School method for teach- 
ing geography is a good one, isn't it ?" 
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"Excellent ; none better, if used in proper 
hands.** 

" What is the difference between this method 
and that once used by the * Hoosier ' school- 
master?" 

"You recall, do you not, that when you 
began the subject, you first learned the defini»- 
tion of geography ; then after learning the 
shape, size and motions of the earth, you 
began upon hemispheres, continents, mountains 
and plateaus. 

" This was the method — if it was method — 
which was used in the days of our daddies> 
and the same has been used, in some quarters, 
until the present. 

"The Normal School method is inductive, 
rather than deductive. By the Normal School 
method you proceed, in your study, from the 
simple to the complex, from the concrete to 
the abstract, from the known to the unknown. 

" Thus, the Normal School graduate would 
commence the teaching of geography with 
what is called * Position Undefined.' From 
this he would advance to ' Position Defined.' 
Then, after drawing a map on which all 
important objects in the school-room are repre- 
sented, he would pass to the school-yard, where 
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he would locate each tree, the walks, and 
possibly, unless he had uncommon sense, to 
take a careful inventory of each spear of grass 
upon the lawn. 

" You understand what 1 mean. He proceeds, 
in his work, from school-room to school-yard, 
from school-yard to village or town, from town 
to county, from county to state, and from the 
pupil's resident state to the United States. 

"While studying this county, this teacher 
would have located Horse-Shoe Lake.*' 

" But, no joking, is this lake large enough 
for fishing and boating ? " 

"Yes, there are some real fish in its waters. 

'' It is a beautiful little sheet of water. Some 
of our most prominent citizens go out there, 
frequently, with hook and line, et cetera, to 
make believe that they are fishing." 

" Do they always take the • et cetera ' with 
them ? " asked Miss Max. 

'' Usually, I believe. A prominent physician 
tells me that, if used, it gives a fisherman 
patience ; and even if not, it serves as ballast.*' 

They were on their way now to the village 
cemetery when Mr. MacKay mentioned several 
objects of interest, and asked Miss Max which 
she preferred to see. 
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''I have heard so much of the Morgan 
Monument, that I would prefer to see that, if 
we have time," said she. 

Mr. MacKay assured Miss Max that they 
had ample time, and that it was just beyond 
them. 

** There it is," said he, as he pointed to it, 
standing just within the fence. 

" What is that sentence ? " she asked, leaning 
perceptibly close to Mr. MacKay. 

Driving nearer, and to the side of the road, 
they stopped, and read : " The Bane of Our 
Civil Institutions is to be Found in 
Masonry, Already Powerful, and Daily 
Becoming More So." 

" Do you believe it?" asked Miss Max. 

** Not the first clause," said he, " and I am 
glad if the last two are true." 

*'You are in favor of Free Masonry then?'* 

" Most emphatically so," replied the super- 
intendent. 

" But does it not interfere with religion ? " 

** I think not. Masonry is a religion in 
itself, and it grows without seeking converts. 
There have been, and are now, many religions, 
but only one Christianity. But fortunately, we 
are not to be saved by religion ; we are to be 
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saved by righteousness, as we are able to 
discern the same through truths 

It would soon be train-time, so that it was 
necessary for them to drive on. They did so, 
taking a round-about way. 

Continuing the conversation, Miss Max said : 
*' They say that what is alleged in that sentence, 
on that monument, is true.*' 

** Well," said Mr. MacKay, ** I think that we 
ought largely to do our own thinking. I 
always make a large discount on ' hear-say,' 
and try to distinguish between truth and error. 
What ' they say ' has ruined many a man ; and 
things are often ' alleged ' which, though abso- 
lutely false, are nevertheless deadly enough in 
their effect to destroy a useful man's usefulness 
for life. No, Miss Max; from the time of 
the building of King Solomon's temple to 
the present, no man can say that he has 
been injured, or even that he has been 
made unhappy, by his having been a Mason. 
Masonry teaches and exercises charity, virtue, 
and truth ; and our best Christians and ablest 
men are members of this order. Its mem- 
bership includes both the rich and the poor, 
and it prefers no creed or caste. 

"What doctrines are more wholesome and 
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uplifting than those which include the Father- 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of man, and 
brotherly love and charity ? ^ 

*" I am inclined to believe as you do, Mr, 
MacKay," said she; "for certainly an order 
which embraces Faith, Hope and Charity, or 
one which teaches Friendship, Love and Truth^ 
must, of necessity, do much good." 

" It is our duty, Miss Max, to always listen 
to the ay of pain and sorrow, and to help 
others endure the burden of their woe." 

These words, coming from Gordon MacKay, 
made it easier for Miss Max to leave her 
brother in his care. Fro'm that moment she 
began to have complete faith in her friend, 
and to become more interested in him. She 
thought that she had found a friend who 
could be forever loyal and true, and who could 
stand every test of merit and true worth. 

In short, Gordon MacKay had impressed her 
very favorably. She felt that she could pin 
her faith to him. 

On the other hand, Gordon MacKay had 
been entertaining similar thoughts, and that is 
one reason why he had unbosomed himself 
so frankly. The admiration was mutual. 
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Intellect responded to intellect, will to will, 
and perhaps heart to heart, and soul to soul. 

They soon reached the railroad station. The 
train stood ^ready. Alighting and throwing 
the reins to a bystander, the superintendent 
next helped Miss Max to the ground and 
accompanied her to the car. 

A few words passed between them — apolo* 
gies, thanks and hopes — an apology from 
Mr. MacKay because he had not been able 
to give more time, and give her better enter- 
tainment; thanks from Miss Max for the 
delightful visit which she had so much enjoyed. 
Mr. MacKay hoped that he might have the 
pleasure of another visit from Miss Max, and 
then she hoped, in turn, to see him often at 
Oak Lawn . 

With these few earnest greetings they parted 
with a hand-shake, when a lovely maiden went 
home to her mother, and a bachelor, in doubt, 
went home to tea. 



\ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OFFENDERS FORGIVEN — REFORMATION. 

That evening Gordon MacKay ate heartily, 
and slept soundly ; while another person, about 
twenty-five miles away, lay for hours wide 
awake, thinking of all that had occurred during 
that eventful day, and conjecturing what might 
occur some day in the distant future. 

Somehow Birther could not sleep ; this, she 
thought, was due to excitement and fatigue. 
She was thinking, too, of her dear brother, 
who was that night spending his first night 
away from home and mother. 

But, if the day's excitement and fatigue had 
brought to Birther a state of wakefulness, the 
same had caused sweet somnolence to steal 
over Gordon MacKay. 

Robert retired, that same night, in easy 
hearing distance to the boy's matron. 

We may see him reposing there in his sweet 
innocence. He welcomes the still, dark mantle 
of the night, for he can forget for a time his 
sad affliction. He will not wake to see the 
dancing sprays of morning light, or discern 
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the golden tinge of the morrow's flashing sun- 
beams, nor mark the retiring shades of night. 
He can sleep, dream, wake, and hope, but 
never behold the myriad splendors of sun-rise 
and sun-set. 

As we bend over him, in imagination, we see 
upon his face the stamp of pain. Now, for a 
moment, his face brightens as he dreams sweet 
dreams. For aught we know, he is dreaming 
of those pleasures which were his around the 
cradle of his birth. Hope, perhaps, is paying 
her evening visit. 

Ah, hope ! How great a blessing to one in 
his hour of deepest affliction and misery, and 
especially to those whose eyes have been closed 
forever. 

What of Robert, if Hope should die ? What 
now of Birther? What of Gordon MacKay? 

Thus, after a little sleep, and a little slumber, 
all the world must awake to a new day — 
Robert and Gordon MacKay at Cravenhurst, 
and Robert's mother and sister miles away. 

Now the eastern hills shine refulgent in the 
morning's sunlight, and the doleful sound of 
the rising-bell denotes the time of day. 

The day's routine soon began. By the rattling 
of dishes the domestics tried their level best to 
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drown the noise now issuing in miscellaneous 
tones from twenty or more pianos. Tones 
doleful and sorrowful were blended with those 
merry, blithe and gay. 

After the engineer had turned on the steam, 
the whack, whack, of radiators and steam- 
pipes, answertd to the thump, thump, of pianos, 
and the rattle-te-bang of dishes. 

Thus, the institution which before six 
o'clock had been silent as the grave — save that 
pig-under-the-gate music produced by two 
hundred different kinds of snores — ^thereafter, 
became a veritable bee-hive of industry. 

On the second and third floors, one hundred 
and sixty pupils had first dressed and washed 
themselves ; then, when each had finished his 
toilet, he hurried to practice his music, or to 
prepare some lesson, in the few minutes before 
breakfast. 

When inmates, officers and employes, num- 
bering in all about two hundred, had break- 
fasted, and after chapel exercises, the superin- 
tendent repaired to his office and settled down 
to the business before him. 

He transacted all necessary business with 
heads of departments, and then took up a case 
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of disobedience which had been on the calen- 
dar for several days. 

About two weeks before, the superintendent 
had discovered that smoking, drinking and 
kindred habits, had been practiced among some 
of the eldest young men. He had not gone 
to work just then, with hammer and tongs, to 
inaugurate an immediate reform, but had taken 
the facts to bed with him and slept with them. 
He was confronted with a hydra, which he 
must kill. 

Finally, after mature deliberation, he mapped 
out his plan. He resolved to first speak to 
the boys in chapel, so that the whole school 
could bear witness. This he did on a succeed- 
ing morning. He made a formal request that 
the use of all narcotics and intoxicants, from 
that time, be strictly prohibited, asking 
teachers and officers to report any violation. 

He was a man who was always mild but 
firm ; yet the boys did not know just how firm. 
Of course, he had expected that some of the 
more bold and daring would try to ascertain 
this, and he therefore looked for an attempt at 
violation. He expected this, because he knew 
of the general weakness of all humanity, and 
felt that, under their sad and trying affliction. 
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his boys could not be expected to be stronger 
than their seeing brothers. 

A fortnight had passed since he had spoken 
in chapel. The three young men who had 
been reported were sent for. Reporting, they 
were given seats. 

** Well, John,'* said the superintendent, after 
waiting and thinking for at least fifteen min- 
utes, and addressing the eldest of the three» 
" tell me all about it." 

This manner of procedure saved considerable 
"beating around the bush,*' and often saved 
the offender a falsehood. 

'' All about what ? ** asked John, with pure 
Trojan accent. 

John would have bamboozled the superin- 
tendent if he had had any encouragement, but 
the superintendent said nothing, and waited 
patiently for the young man's conscience to 
awaken. 

At last John began to tell all about it, just 
as was expected, 

" I went out Saturday afternoon with James 
and Thomas to tune a piano," 

*' Yes," said the superintendent, with rising 
inflection. 

" We went down on East Main street where 
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Thomas had some friends ; and, after we had 
tuned the instrument. Tommy played three or 
four pieces, and Miss Blank asked us if we 
would like some ' home-made wine.' Jim said 
that he would just as soon if Tom and I would, 
so we all took some." 

'* Is that all ? " asked the superintendent. 

** Yes, sir ; about all ; except, perhaps, that 
after a while we took some more.'' 

** Did you receive any money for tuning the 
piano ? '* 

*' Yes, sir." 

*« How much ? '' 

" She gave us fifty cents a piece." 

" How many times did you drink ? " 

" About three times, I guess." 

** What kind of a glass was used ? " 

'^ Just a common small glass." 

" Not a tumbler or goblet ? " 

** No, sir ; just an ordinary wine-glass." 

^^ How do you know that it was just an 
ordinary wine glass ? '* 

" Because I have ' seen * them before." 

" Here in this village ? " 

" No, sir." 

"Where?" 

" In Troy." 
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" When did you leave the house of this 
friend ? " 

" At about four o'clock, I think." 

" Where, then, did you go ? ' 

" Down on Centre street.' 

" What for ? " 

"To get a slate mended." 

" Were you in a condition to get a slate 
mended?" 

" I thought I was." 

" Did you enter any saloon, near there, or 
on your way home ? " 

" Yes, sir," 

'* Did you drink anything ? " 

" No, sir." 

•* Why ? " 

'* We asked for some beer, but they would 
not sell us any." 

. ** They had sold you intoxicants on former 
occasions, had they not ? " 

*' Not this year." 

** Then, do I understand that this is your 
first offense this year ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

"Do you recall hearing me say anything, 
recently, about the prohibition of the use of 
narcotics and intoxicants ? " 
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"Yes, sir." 

•*Then, how do you excuse your conduct?" 

*• I don't know of any excuse for it. I know, 

however, that I am very sorry for having taken 

the wine, but more so for having disobeyed." 
'* Do you think that you disobeyed wilfully ? " 
" Yes, sir ; we did so wilfully ; but it was not 

our fault as much as it was that of Miss Blank." 
** Do you think that you were enticed ? " 
" Yes, sir ; I think that we were." 
•*It seems to me that you were," said the 

^superintendent, speaking in tones of sympathy. 
Each young man had listened attentively, 

and now the superintendent continued : 
" James, what have you to say ? " 
" I think just as John does. I am very sorry, 

too, for having committed the ofifense, as well 

as for having disobeyed." 
" And you, Thomas ? " 
** Well, I was never reprimanded before, and 

I had expected that you would resort to more 

severe measures than you have seemed disposed 

to do." 
" Wait," said the superintendent ; " I am 

not done with you yet ; perhaps I shall resort 

to some measure of discipline more stringent 

than you expect." 
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" But," said Thomas, " we had not antici- 
pated that 70U would grant us the privilege 
of a hearing, or even stop to submit the matter 
to reason." 

" Then you expected suspension ? " 

" Yes, sir ; we did." 

"Why?" 

" Principally because we deserve it, I sup- 
pose." 

*' How old are you, Thomas ? " 

" I am nineteen," replied he. 

•* You will soon be a man ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Have you ever thought much about your 
future f " 

" Some," replied he. 

"Do you think you can fully realize the 
blighting effect of this one act upon your 
future ? " 

" I doubt if I can." 

" Will you promise me that you will try to 
think seriously of the probable effect that any 
repetition of such conduct might have upon 
you ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

The same question was put to James and 
John, whereupon each made the same promise. 
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" Now, young men," concluded the superin- 
tendent, '* you are each too old to be spanked ; 
you are now men. I would not have you do 
right because you fear punishment, nor would 
I bribe you to secure from you good conduct. 

''Perhaps no one has ever before appealed 
to your sense of pride, or to your manliness. 
I would have you do right, because it is right. 
Your school-days here are almost ended ; you 
will soon pass from these walls, out into the 
school of life, to graduate, not until the last 
day of your earthly existence. During your 
childhood and youth you have been restrained 
through fear, and encouraged by love. When 
you go out into the cold, selfish world, you 
will be subject to law, and become the victims, 
perhaps, of stern justice. 

" Here, then, is the place to practice those 
virtues which will fit you for citizenship. But 
a few more years will pass before you are men. 
When you are then thrown upon your own 
resources there will be no one near, perhaps, to 
admonish you. You will then be held respon- 
sible for your every act. You will find clemency 
here, but you will find very little of this when 
you begin to act under the law. 

*' Think seriously, then, of what you might 
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become. Consider wisely these things now, 
while the time is opportune. I would not have 
you enter upon life unprepared. Begin to-day 
to make preparation for life-work, and let your 
best efforts here be directed towards building 
for yourselves a sterling character, such as will 
carry you safely by the Scylla and Charybdis 
of disaster. 

** You each have a mother who cares for you 
and prays for you. She has consigned you to 
my care and keeping ; I feel most keenly and 
deeply that responsibility. 

" But it is not alone the sacredness of this 
charge that impels me to say these things to 
you. I would feel that I were neglecting my 
full duty, both to you and to your mothers, 
should I let my interest in you extend only 
over that period of time marked by my super- 
vision over you. I feel that I shall be largely 
responsible for your success or failure in life. 
You will meet me when I am old and gray. 
You will then accuse me, and rightly so, if I 
neglect you now. 

" Think, young men, how I might have 
injured you, both for time and eternity, had I 
suspended you, and thus neglected to offer 
you this counsel. I will not ask you if you are 
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grateful ; those tears, which I see standing in 
those sightless eyes, tell me all that I wish to 
know. Remember the anxiety of your mother 
and do not forget her love. 

" You may now be excused." 

Wiping away his tears, Thomas asked : ''May 
I say just a word ? " 

" Not now," replied the superintendent, 
kindly; ''you understand me, I think, and I 
am sure that I have full confidence in each of 
you." 

" But, just a word," persisted Thomas. '• For 
my part I wish to thank you for your kindness." 

" Thanks are not due me, Thomas. He who 
cares for the sparrow cares also for you and 
me. If you feel thankful, render thanks to 
Him to whom thanks are due, and do not 
forget either your promises to me or your 
obligations to God." J 

Without further conversation they arose and 
passed to their respective class-rooms, while 
the superintendent turned his attention to 
business of next importance. 

* * ¥e ¥e Hk ¥: ¥: 

"Yes, dear reader, the blind have good 
appetites for both liquors and narcotics. 
In a number of our institutions, both cis- 
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Atlantic and trans-Atlantic, you may find a 
certain number habitually addicted to these 
evils. 

In the South, we find the males using both 
tobacco and liquors, and the females using the 
" dip " as well as snuffing in the ordinary way. 

The blind man seems to enjoy his tobacco, 
at least, much more than his seeing brother 
does. 

Many a seeing smoker will tell you that he 
prefers to smoke in the light where he can see 
the smoke; but the blind enjoy their smoke 
without this visual pleasure. He enjoys this 
pernicious weed through the senses of smell 
and taste. 

It would seem that the blind lose the chief 
pleasure found in smoking, for do you not 
recall, my gentlemen friends, how that you are 
accustomed when sitting by the open grate to 
try to read your future in the curling rings of 
smoke ? 

The keeper of the " gilded " saloon as well 
as the tobacconist reaches out for the blind 
man's five cents, just as greedily as he does for 
yours or mine. 

Of course in the different schools for the 
blind these habits of drinking and smoking 
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are prohibited, but in such a mild way some- 
times that the offenders feel that they are 
running no risk in using them on the sly — 
especially when they have purchased either the 
one article or the other from a member of the 
executive committee of a board of " trustees." 
After the superintendent's talk in chapel — 
two weeks before his private talk on this morn- 
ing with the boys — more than fifty young men 
had written the substance of his remarks to 
their parents ; so that the first letter which the 
superintendent opened that morning, was one of 
more than thirty, which read about as follows : 

My Dear Mr. MacKay : 

I feel it not only a duty bat a pleasure to write yon that I 
am glad that yon are showing; a determination to exact good 
moral condact from your stndents. 

I do not feel that I can allow my son to spend the greater 
part of the most susceptible years of his life in a school where 
smoking, chewing, drinking, and especially vile language, are 
allowed, under any circumstances whatever. 

I know that before your administration my son was sub- 
jected to some temptation there that ought not to have been, 
and I feel safer to know that these evils are not condoned, 
but discovered and corrected. 

All parents who wish an honorable and useful manhood for 

thehr sons should uphold a strong stand, such as you have 

taken, in the manners, habits and morals of their children. 

Very sincerely, 

Mrs. Ella M. Livingston. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DEFECTIVE CLASSES— OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Among our defective classes, in the United 
States, there are to-day, in round numbers, 
about one hundred fifty thousand insane per- 
sons, one hundred twenty-five thousand idiotic 
and feeble-minded, seventy thousand deaf and 
dumb, and about the same number of blind. 

The number of insane exceeds the number 
of any other class, including criminals. 

In 1863, when Charles Reade gave to the 
reading public his novel " Very Hard Cash'* — 
which speaks of the cruelties practiced in mad- 
houses, of his time — a very strong prejudice 
was engendered against placing the insane in 
private institutions, or even in public ones, so 
that, not until about 1880, do we find that 
more than one-half of this class were properly 
cared for at public expense. 

We find that since 1880 there has been a 
gradual increase in the number of insane 
inmates, as well as in each of the other classes. 

But, while we find the whole number of 
defectives enrolled in State institutions increas- 
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ing, we also find the proportion of defectives, 
compared with the entire population^decreasing. 

Out of every one million of our population 
we find over seventeen hundred insane persons, 
sixteen hundred idiotic and feeble-minded, 
seven hundred deaf and dumb, and eight 
hundred blind. 

Each of these numbers includes the foreign- 
born as well as the offspring of foreign-born. 

Among the insane there are more females 
than males, and a greater proportion of white 
persons than colored; but while the colored 
have here a comparatively good reputation for 
sanity, they lose it again when we examine the 
roll of criminals. 

Among the idiotic and feeble-minded we 
find more males than females, about the same 
proportion of foreign-born, with a very per- 
ceptible increase in the proportion of colored. 

Also, among the deaf and dumb, we find 
more males than females, as is likewise true of 
the blind — the colored of each class here 
keeping good their representation with the 
proportion of foreign-born deaf and dumb and 
blind, growing less. 

The fact that the greater number of these 
several classes may be found east of the 
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Mississippi river is not due to population alone. 
There is, perhaps, more purity of life west of 
this boundary. 

Migration and immigration, altitude and 
climate, sin, ignorance and poverty, all have 
their influence upon the number of these 
classes. 

Perhaps the government has been, and is 
now, permitting the immigration of numbers 
of one or the other of these classes ; not in- 
tentionally, but because close inspection is neg- 
lected to that extent that these physical defects 
are not detected. The large number of foreign- 
born insane and idiotic would give grounds for 
this suspicion. 

The records of each institution indicate 
something of the social position of the parents 
of children. By these records it will be seen 
that blindness is not as common among the 
rich as it is among the poor. Yet we must not 
draw this conclusion from these records alone ; 
for the rich, looking upon the school as an 
asylum, often employ a private tutor, keeping 
their children at home. 

But from the census we can ascertain the 
approximate number of blind children of 
school age, and knowing the total enrollment 
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in a state school, we can easily determine how 
many are taught at home, and thus the social 
position of all. In a vast majority of the 
schools of the country, we find that more than 
half — and, in some instances, fully three- 
fourths — of the parents of blind children are 
too poor to furnish clothing, and that the 
entire expense of keeping and educating said 
children is shared by county and state, the 
state furnishing board, books and tuition, and 
the county supplying clothing and a few minor 
necessities. 

While we find poverty in so many homes in 
the North, East and West, we discover, also, 
filth, disease, and gross ignorance, as well in 
homes of the South. 

Recently, while traveling in " Dixie," 
through Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, North 
Carolina and other states, the writer saw con- 
ditions of living, and heard of others which 
horrified him. He found, in the mountains of 
North Carolina, one family where the Bible 
had not yet been heard of ; and was told, upon 
most reliable authority, how members of the 
same family were living as man and wife, with- 
out having been married. 

Consanguinity, as well as sin in high-life and 
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fashionable society, has much more to do with 
producing blindness, and other human defects, 
than many of our too modest modern typh- 
lologists have cared to admit ; so that if the 
marriage of first cousins will, frequently, pro- 
duce blind, deaf, dumb, idiotic and insane off- 
spring, how much surer is this result if persons 
of closer relationship become parents. 

Marriage which, under proper conditions and 
restrictions, is a blessing, now becomes a 
veritable curse, and children born into the 
world under such circumstances, must suffer 
forever for the iniquity of their parents. 

Of course, such marital mistakes are due very 
largely to ignorance, yet not infrequently to 
wilful and vicious sinfulness. The ignorant 
do not fully realize what they are doing, and 
the others are too wicked to care. In each of 
these conscience is often lacking, and in both 
selfishness and the * animal ' predominates. 

" Down South,"among the lascivious negroes 
and poor, ignorant whites, we find a condition 
which, to say nothing more, is not altogether 
wholesome. 

And now, what do we mean by sin in fash- 
ionable high-life? 

It is this: You will find " Hetty Sorrel *' and 
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" Hester Prynne " whereveryou go ; and much 
more often will you meet with their kind, and 
worse, in our largest cities. Poor little pale- 
faced waifs, wrapped in blankets, are found on 
door-steps every day of the year. A perfumed 
villain takes advantage of a woman's weakness 
and then leaves all responsibility behind him. 

But perhaps this misfortune has come to the 
guilty one only after she has been reduced to 
penury and want.while many of her more fortun- 
ate sisters, in rustling silks,are hurrying to Del- 
monico's cafe from a Bradley- Martin ball ; so 
let us exercise all the charity and sympathy in 
our natures, for, living just next door to star- 
vation, she has been obliged to choose between 
sin and suicide. Save your admonition for those 
who have sinned from choice; for pretty maiden 
who, in her wantonness, has stooped to folly. 

In this way then we may account for baby- 
farms, and, partially, for orphan asylums; as 
well as for those unfortunate children who 
follow their sinful mothers to county homes. 

If, dear reader, you are interested, still 
further, in history of this character— which 
should be whispered — sojourn for a short time 
in Paris, and observe the goings and coming^ 
of Cocottes and Cuckolds of the Quartier-Latin^ 
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in the neighborhood of French salons ; or pass 
a fortnight in wicked London, down on Picca- 
dilly. But you need not leave our own shores 
to study vice, while you can yet hear the wail 
and cry of fatherless babes of "Bleecker street," 
as they nestle on the bosoms of mothers unfit 
for maternity. 

We cannot stop here to consider the effect 
of all this evil upon the tone of civilization of 
a century hence. We have only tried to hint 
at the prevalence of sin among all classes of 
society and to intimate the frequency of ille* 
gitimate relations and births. 

There are well established laws governing 
all kinds of reproduction. The disease of 
either parent, if it is not exactly reproduced, 
may lodge in bone, sinew, or organ. Blood 
always tells the truth. White parents have 
white children. If a grandfather was insane, 
the grandchild is likely to become so. An 
infectious venereal disease may not appear 
again as a disease ; but if not, it may stop the 
tongue, destroy the hearing, blind the eye, or 
leave the innocent off-spring to fight life's 
battles with a palsied arm. 

Follow me closely, now, while I point out 
to you certain distinguishing marks, upon the 
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person, which indicate that the individual is 
the victim of a syphilitic parent. I am 
visiting an orphan asylum, in a very large 
city; or perhaps, a school for the deaf and 
dumb; or one for the blind. I ask to have 
one hundred children sent to the Chapel, for 
my examination of them. Now I ask Mary 
to step forward, to the light. I need not 
examine her scalp, or ask her to show her 
teeth. I already discover the marks on her 
otherwise fair face. The next was a beautiful 
rosy complexion, but those spots, where the 
hair refuses to g^ow, tell the sad tale. Now, 
another presents himself. I look for marks 
upon his face, but do not find them. I 
examine the roots of the hair, and fail in my 
purpose ; but when I look into his mouth, the 
secret is easily discovered. His teeth are 
cupped, or very much sagitated, or very wide 
apart, or are very irregularly grown. 

Thus, as each one of these appeared, I 
examined skin, hair, scalp, teeth, lips, and 
finger-nails, and when I had finished my task, 
I found that more than one physician had 
either falsified the records, or had nursed his 
ignorance. 

Syphilis, either inherited or acquired, is a 
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common cause of blindness ; also mal-nutrition, 
resulting from alcoholism. 

We can imagine how embarrassing it must 
be for any young married man, who, before 
*• settling down,'* has sown one or more crops 
of **wild oats/' to discover in his first-born 
either defective organs, or faculties. 

But truth usually appears, sooner or later, 
and the secret which he has vowed, to himself, 
to keep from the companion of his joys and 
sorrows, reveals itself, through the human 
flesh — through his own flesh and blood. Now 
he recalls those midnight revelries, perhaps, 
which he spent in low debauche. We may 
watch him, for a moment, as he sits there, face 
to face, with one whom he has wilfully 
deceived. Regret, nor remorse, can repair 
neither the insult to his wife, nor the injury to 
his child. There he sits, in silence, by the 
open grate fire, reviewing his past. Those 
demons all walk before him, and those vixens, 
with bleached hair and cankerous lip, in all 
their lewdness, vulgarly mock him. That 
which he then called pleasure, now becomes 
the worst of* pain. There is no reparation. 
As often as he looks upon his maimed child, 
just so often is he reminded of his infamy. 
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They will not miss him to-night at Delmonico's. 
The box which, formerly, he occupied, at 
Madison Square Garden Theatre, will be taken 
by another, following in his foot-steps. At 
the close of the opera, corks will be drawn ; 
but he will not be there to join in the empty 
laugh. Those bouquets which he once delighted 
to throw before the footlights have long since 
withered and died; but the brazen-faced 
concubine who wore them still lives to poison 
and slay her victims. 

Yes, marriage winds up, but can not always 
cover up a young man's wild and profligate 
career. 

¥: ^ * ^ * ¥: 

Many of the diseases mentioned in the 
catalogue of Ophthalmology result from acci- 
dent and other carelessness. 

Sympathetic Ophthalmia, usually following 
an accident, is often avoidable, if a sightless 
eye, resulting from a wound, is promptly 
removed, before this intractable disease has 
had time to attack the sound eye. 

Blennorrhoea Neonatorum is a very common 
cause of blindness, and avoidable, if a trained 
nurse is employed at child-birth. 

Other common diseases which have been 
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given special distinguishing names are those 
resulting from various forms of cataract, 
corneal opacity, optic nerve atrophy, etc. 

Science is doing more for the blind to-day, 
than it knew how to do yesterday, and perhaps 
the X-Ray will soon do for the blind what 
Ophthalmic surgery has left undone. 

We may check congenital blindness by 
discouraging imprudent marriages, and by 
eradicating those evils in society which bring 
into the world a degenerate and neuropathic 
progeny; while a decrease in the number of 
cases of other kinds of blindness will depend 
largely upon the medical and surgical skill of 
physicians and surgeons, as well as the kind 
of care exercised by mid-wives. 

There is no doubt but that there are many 
persons who might regain their sight, by 
submitting to a very slight surgical operation. 
But mothers love their children, sometimes to 
their hurt; and through a kind of sickly 
sentimentality, will not accept that blessing 
which would certainly follow the use of the 
surgeon's knife. 

In many institutions, we may find wards of 
the state whose visual defects could be rem- 
edied by surgery, but Ophthalmic surgeons 
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can not afford to give their services, free gratis, 
when the state is well able to pay for them. 

The state should see the economy in pro- 
viding funds necessary for this needed operative 
treatment; for, by it, the subject would not 
only acquire visual power, which would make 
him no longer an expense to the state, but 
alleviation would thus be afforded which would 
enable him to raise his bowed head, and 
recognize his brother's smile. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SUNDAY AT OAK LAWN — AU REVOIR. 

It was Sunday morning — a beautiful day — 
in early November. 

Gordon MacKay had received an invitation 
to dine at Oak Lawn. 

Miss Max was just finishing her.studies at a 
private school in the neighborhood, and had 
decided to enter the normal at the beginning 
of the second semester — now almost at hand — 
and desired to have Mr. MacKay visit her 
before her departure thence. 

The invitation made two o'clock the dinner 
hour, so that it would be necessary for him to 
start at noon. 

It was now ten o'clock. The coachman 
would have a half hour before it would be 
time to hitch to the double carriage to take 
the superintendent and family to church. 

Stepping to the office he ordered his single 
horse for twelve o'clock, sharp. 

It was a long sermon that day, longer than 
usual; but the good minister finally reached 
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his "fifthly, and in conclusion/' and it was 
soon twelve o'clock. 

The roads were yet dry and the wheeling 
good. 

Black Beauty, whose coat of jet glistened 
like a colored man's heel, came out of the 
barn dancing and prancing. 

The superintendent, now breathing relief, 
drove away. The beautiful sketch of landscape 
added to all the mild sweetness of nature, 
quieted his spirit and animated his soul. His 
thoughts, accustomed to dwell upon business 
and its cares, were now unfettered, so that he 
could muse at will, both upon his present and 
his future. 

At no milk-peddler's pace, he drove direct 
to Oak Lawn, arriving just at dinner-time. 

As he entered the yard Birther came out to 
welcome him ; and after greeting him with a 
pleasant smile and a hearty hand-shake, ordered 
his horse put out. 

" How many quarts, sir?" asked his nibs, 
the side-whiskered hostler. 

** Two ; with very little hay, and no water 
until after feeding," responded Mr. MacKay as 
he joined Birther and walked with her leisurely 
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towards the front porch, where Mrs. Max and 
a neighbor sat talking. 

After many questions concerning Robert, all 
sat to a very sumptuous dinner. 

The mother and her kind friend were so 
interested in the afHicted son that the conver- 
sation dwelt almost entirely upon him. 

It pleased the superintendent to be able to 
give so good a report of Robert's health and 
progress, and it comforted the mother to hear 
the same. 

After dinner Birther offered to help with the 
dishes, but her mother would not listen to it, 
and insisted, rather, that she give her time to 
entertaining her guest. 

Withdrawing to the parlor, Birther opened 
the piano, and by her own accompaniment 
sang several of her favorite solos. 

She possessed a contralto voice of rare 
power and sweetness, and always had it under 
complete control. 

After devoting a pleasant half-hour to singing 
and playing, they fell into a conversation. 

*'Well, how have you been enjoying life 
since I last saw you ?" asked Mr. MacKay. 

** I find it quite dull and monotonous here, 
almost intolerably so," said Birther, with one 
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of those far-away looks in her beautiful eyes. 

'* Dull ? Pardon me ; but I cannot imagine 
how anyone could entertain such a feeling here, 
surrounded with all these beauties of nature." 

The day was a charming one. The warm 
air and golden sunlight streamed in at the open 
window where Mr. MacKay was sitting. 

Now looking from the window, J[ar away 
across the fields, he continued, saying : ** This 
is the kind of environment that I often long 
for. I love these quiet pastoral scenes ; these 
meadows and woods, and this pure country air 
perfumed with health-given properties and so 
full of ozone. Then, too, think of your brooks 
and streams ; how they leap*and chatter along 
over the mossy stones." 

'Really, Mr. MacKay, do these common- 
place things seem such a poem to you ? " 

'' They do, indeed. Miss Max. Just listen to 
the sweet, soft notes of that little bird, as it 
swings there in the breeze ; observe how he 
swells his little slender throat ; see his rich-col- 
ored plumage. How happy he is, with not a care 
to worry him ; while we fret and grow nervous 
under the severe strain of responsibility." 

" I am afraid, Mr. MacKay, that you appre- 
ciate only the aesthetic side of country life. If 
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you were to live here permanently, for even a 
fortnight, and do a man's work, I imagine that 
you would then complain, as I do, of monotony, 
and crave that excitement which your business 
life affords. Just think of it ; instead of wear- 
ing those terra-cottas, you would have to put 
on what we call * harvest mittens.' In place of 
that American Tourist hat, a plain five-cent 
sea-weed would adorn your carefully -combed 
locks. Those patent-leather shoes would scare 
our poultry, and then the hens might * lay * for 
you. 

" Just imagine your getting up at four o'clock 
in the morning, tramping through wet grass 
after twenty cows, and milking ten of them 
before breakfast. 

**That feathered songster which you now 
hear does not sing so sweetly at that time of 
day. In the place of his melodious song you 
would be obliged to listen to the cackle of 
hens, the crowing of roosters and the squealing 
of pigs. Then at seven, ante-meridian, after 
you had finished eating your allowance of pork 
and potatoes, you would hitch up a three-horse 
team to tramp in the furrow until noon, resum- 
ing that enviable occupation after dinner. 

" Carrying out this kind of a program, you 
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would soon forget all those fanciful things 
which you see now from the window, and you 
would welcome the evening meal — if you should 
live to see it — ^when you could once more rest 
your weary bones and retire for the night. 

"Your slumber would be peaceful — not 
piece ful as now, perhaps, — and it would require 
very likely a windlass or a set of Chautauqua 
bells to rouse you from your sleep and wean 
you from your dreams. 

** Dyspepsia would never visit you, and your 
nervousness would soon be only a memory. 

"Now tell me that you would willingly 
exchange your ease and comfort, your gaiety 
and pleasure, and, in short, your very interest- 
ing professional life for one of drudgery and 
hardship, which is sure to follow the monot- 
onous humdrum existence of country life." 

" Oh, I was thinking of you ; you do not 
have to do these things/' 

" No ; but a farmer's daughter knows what 
hard work means. We have domestic duties 
no less onerous, and far less charming and 
attractive than those I have mentioned. 

"You see me now in my afternoon-dress; 
you saw me at Cravenhurst in my traveling- 
dress ; but you have never yet seen me at the 
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churn, or at the tub, in my spank new calico. 
*'We farmers' daughters of the country can 
not play * lady * all the time." 

" That is one reason why I admire the coun- 
try, and its daughters/' said he ; " and while I 
would not belittle in any way our city-bred 
friends, — some of whom are perfect pictures 
of health, and paragons of culture and beauty, 
— ^yet I cannot withhold my admiration and 
preference for the natural beauty, health and 
grace of our pure, innocent and sweet country 
girls." 

** You did not know that I could work, did 
you, Mr. MacKay?" 

** Yes, I suspected it ; I hoped so." 

*' And the knowledge of that fact does not 
cause you to esteem me the less ? " 

" Certainly not ; but, if anything, the more. 
When I first met you here at Oak Lawn, I 
discovered at once that you were not like other 
girls ; you seemed to have an air which attracted 
me I saw, too, that you possessed an individ- 
uality peculiarly and emphatically your own. 
Then, besides this, I recognized in your face 
and manner a beauty and a grace which I 
thought was equaled by a depth and purity of 
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soul. You will pardon me for saying this 
much?'' 

•* Yes ; but you flatter me. Tell me, do not 
young men look with some disdain upon young 
ladies who work about the house, as I do ? " 

^' No, I think not ; at least gentlemen do 
not. But I know what you mean. There is a 
class of young coxcombs who chase after 
fashion-plates ; but, fortunately for society, 
neither the opinions, conduct nor tastes o' 
these foot-ball and sex maniacs — who give 
more time to the growing of hair on the out- 
side, than they do to the growing of brains on 
the inside, of their heads, — are to be taken as 
criterions, and the young lady who clothes 
herself in artificiality to meet one of these fop's 
absurdities makes a mistake which some day 
she will regret. 

•* The true gentleman looks for true woman- 
hood, whether in calico or silk, — a womanhood 
which cannot be measured by Trilby hearts, 
nor be complete without that training which 
domestic habits and experience can supply." 

"You think that in society there are two 
types of persons?" 

" Yes ; the one representing natural and true 
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manhood and womanhood, and the other repre- 
senting the artificial and false." 

*' Does not marriage unmask all this, and 
reveal what is true as well as what is false ? " 

** Yes ; but knowledge comes too late. The 
young trusting maiden has been unsuspecting 
and all too credulous, perhaps ; giving more 
thought to the color and quality of clothing 
than to the true color and quality of soul. 

** One or the other, or perhaps both, has 
married for money, only to find consequent 
disappointment. Then follows domestic misery 
rather than domestic happiness and love, for, 
without true worth, and those nobler qualities 
of brain, and heart, and soul, and lacking those 
accomplishments which distinguish the genuine 
man, that stylish equery and those fine equi- 
pages, which once threw about them such a 
glamor, begin to disappear, leaving them 
stranded upon the rock-bound coast of despair." 

"You seem to characterize false pride in 
very fitting terms ; but do you not believe in 
an aristocracy?" 

** I believe in that which is genuine ; but to 
my mind no aristocracy can be genuine if it 
does not include qualities of brain, heart 
and soul. When you add to these blood and 
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money, you have a genuine aristocrat ; but let 
this pentumvirate be broken, and you may 
have a bigot, a hypocrite, or a snob. 

** Kings, Emperors and Presidents have often 
been weak and dissolute, while many of their 
subjects have surpassed them in all those 
virtues which should clothe such a potentate. 

"Those beggar dukes who carry off our 
millionaires' daughters are not aristocrats. A 
ten dollar hat on a two penny man is only a 
walking absurdity. It takes more than title, 
blood and real estate, to produce an aristocrat.'' 

Birther quite agreed, and was pleased with 
this testimony. 

Frankness and independence were traits very 
noticeable in Mr. MacKay, but these gave no 
offense to Miss Max, who also had opinions of 
her own, and expressed them when occasion 
required. He had impressed her favorably. 
Of this he was quite certain, for he could read 
approval in her eyes, as she looked fondly into 
his — ^heeding every word which fell from his 
lips. He was under examination, but did not 
realize it. He was being judged with very 
careful scrutiny, but knew it not. He thought 
that his eyes were the only observing ones. 
Little did he think that Miss Max was estimat- 
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ing him by every thought expressed and word 
uttered. She watched each facial expression, 
and marked every intonation ; so that, while 
he was secretly admiring all her queenly glory, 
and physical loveliness, she in turn was making 
a careful and accurate study of his character 
and disposition. He had expressed her views 
of worldly vanities, and had admired many of 
those things in life which interested her. 

Birther felt satisfied that she had formed a 
correct judgment of her friend. She could 
read in his face strength of character, tempered 
with justice, mercy and sympathy. He could 
move her to tears, or provoke laughter. Then, 
besides these abstract qualities, his perfect 
physique seemed to make him appear to her 
all the more charming. 

Thus our friends sat basking in the sunshine 
of one another's charms. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. MacKay 
had mentioned patriotism, as being one essen- 
tial to character ; so that Birther decided to 
broach that question, that she might discover 
her friend's views. 

At length she remarked : " You will vote 
this week, I presume ? " 

•' Yes. I think that I shall." 
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*' May I ask to what party you belong ? " 

''I belong to no particular party. I am 
only an American citizen/' replied he. 

'' Then you are not a partisan, and you will 
exercise your franchise independently ? " 

" Yes. I shall vote independently." 

*^ I am so glad to hear you say that ; for I 
think that our country often sufiFers from the 
effect of blind partisanship. I love freedom, 
and the word independence means much to 
our American people.*' 

"Yes," said he, "it reminds us of a long, 
and well fought contest, and savors of purity, 
integrity, and self-respect. It is the one word, 
in our vocabulary, which our greatest patriots 
know how to regard and use, and it represents 
a kind of action which ought to be more 
appreciated, and practiced, in this common- 
wealth, * the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.**' 

" You believe then, in exercising your fran- 
chise in a way that will promote the greatest 
good ? " 

" I do. The ballot preserves, for us, the 
many blessings of liberty, and I believe that it 
is each man's duty to try, first, to understand 
the general scope of those measures which 
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affect the general welfare of our people, and 
then, inspired by hope and enthused by 
patriotisn), stand ready with the ballot, to 
stay the stones from falling from the founda- 
tion of the fabric of our independence. We 
must be more thoughtful, if we would elect 
statesmen to public office. With the ballot in 
hand, every man is king. He has the power 
which the constitution gave him, and he should 
neither sell it, nor allow it, by any means, to 
be wrested from him." 

** I wonder if you are in favor of woman's 
rights?'' inquired Birther. "Why not put a 
ballot in the woman's hand, and make her 
queen? We should have queens, as well as 
kings." 

*' I am in favor of woman's rights," said he, 
*' but not woman's suffrage. Whipping carpets 
and sawing wood are women's rights, if they 
choose to claim them ; but these duties, like 
casting the ballot, can to a much better advan«- 
tage, be left to men. Woman does not require 
the ballot to make her queen. She is already 
queens She is queen of the home, an institu- 
tion far greater, in its influence, than any kind 
of government, and the title, * mother,' is the 
highest that the world has ever bestowed." 
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It was about five o'clock when Mrs. Ma^ 
announced tea. 

Birther preceded Mr. MacKay to the dining 
room where they found a carefully prepared 
lunch, including cold turkey, and welsh rarebit. 

" Mamma/' said Birther, '* Mr. MacKay and 
I have settled three important questions.*' 

This announcement quite startled Mrs. Max. 
She had reason to suspect that they might 
have settled one. 

"Well," said her mother, "if you do not 
mind telling, what are they ? " 

" First," said she, " we have agreed that for 
young ladies country life is preferable to life 
in the city ; next, that aristocracy and so-called 
' society * are not what they are cracked up to 
ber and lastly, that men should do all the 
voting and whip all the carpets." 

" If one half the scandal which we read in 
our sensational newspapers is in any wise 
true, then I quite agree in the first two state- 
ments, but must frankly admit that I am 
reluctant to believe that voting is a privilege 
to be granted to men only." 

While saying this Mrs. Max addressed 
Mr. MacKay, whom she held responsible for 
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converting her daughter to these unpopular 
beliefs. 

** I understand/' said she, *' some of you 
men think more of good food than you do of 
good laws and the equality of the sexes." 

'' Food needs better attention than our laws 
seem to be receiving. You cannot manage 
cooking from the end of a fish-pole on Buzzard's 
Bay. 

*' Most men have good reason to think of 
their food in this age of poor cooking; and as 
for the equality of the sexes, that can never 
be." 

''Then you believe that woman is not the 
equal of man ? " 

" Quite to the contrary ; she is, and always 
has been, his superior ; and I hope that I may 
never live to see the day when her position in 
the world will be any less exalted." 

" And you think, I suppose, that she can 
maintain her position by making good bread ?'' 

" Yes ; if she is equally skilled and proficient 
in those other arts of husbandry peculiar to her 
sphere." 

" Well, we will let you claim the victory of 
this debate, Mr. MacKay; but, tell me, why 
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are you men eternally harping about poor 
food ? " 

" I cannot speak for others, Mrs. Max, but 
my experience teaches me that there is often 
good reason for complaint. 

" Youi- daughter will soon realize the truth 
of the matter when she begins to take her 
chances, along with other sufferers, at one of 
those normal school boarding-houses. 

" Wait until she confronts one of those pieces 
of sole-leather steak, spread with butter as 
strong as Goliath of Gath, and tries her luck 
with those vulcanized doughnuts and petrified 
cake." 

" Please do not frighten me, Mr. MacKay," 
said Birther ; •* if you say more you will cause 
me to lose my appetite before partaking.** 

The cuckoo clock — about fifteen minutes too 
fast — ^was now striking five, and a large red sun 
could be seen slowly sinking in the west. 

Mr. MacKay began to think of the twenty 
long miles before him, and remarked that it 
was time for him to be making his departure. 

All arose from the table, and after exchanging 
compliments with Mrs. Max and her neighbor 
friend, Mr. MacKay and Birther walked out 
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across the lawn, while Mrs. Max went to order 
the horse. 

Birther's soft hand rested lightly upon her 
friend's arm as they sauntered, lovingly near 
one another, towards the horse-block. 

'* With that interest and anxiety natural to 
mothers, Mrs. Max returned to the window 
and watched her daughter, whom she very 
dearly loved. She noted those little marks of 
attention which Gordon MacKay was now 
bestowing upon Birther, and knew full well 
their meaning. She recalled those days when, 
in her teens, Stanley Brefour Max had wooed 
and won her. Her past, now for one brief 
moment, stood clear before her. Tears filled her 
eyes as she recalled how tenderly and beseech- 
ingly her deceased husband had once looked 
upon her. It was a retrospect which brought 
bitter agony. 

Gordon and Birther were now occupying a 
rustic seat beneath a venerable and majestic 
oak, one of the many survivors of the primal 
woods. Here, face to face, they sat in very 
earnest conversation, admiring at the same 
time the beautiful rose-tinted light mirrored 
on the clouds above. 

It was a gorgeous sun-set, sufficiently grand 
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and beautiful to delight the taste and imagina- 
tion of persons given to poetic fancy. To an 
artist's mind it was a painting hung on high, 
upon the clear blue wall of heaven. 

But this mellow golden beauty must soon 
vanish, and with it the joyous rapture, which 
in this moment filled two tender loving souls. 
Soon the darkness of night must fall upon the 
weary earth, to hush the grief of these two 
loving hearts. 

The whole panorama seemed to Birthor a 
passing glimpse of heaven, with its treasured 
joys untold. Now glimmering streaks of crim- 
son, breaking through a hundred rugged arms 
of this giant oak, gleamed athwart their path. 

Ah, noble fane, how kind art thou to shelter 
devotee, and furnish calm retreat for love's 
delights ! 

At last, as all this glory faded from earthy 
gray evening shadows gathered 'round, when 
Gordon MacKay bade Birther ** au revoir." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ASYLUMS, SCHOOLS, INDUSTRIAL HOMES. 

The blind man enjoys a good bed, as well as 
a good meal ; and, although he sometimes has 
an animal appetite, he is not always a bundle 
of animal instincts. He enjoys his labor as 
well as his bed, and takes great delight in a 
feast of reason. He knows how to sympathize, 
for, from his very infancy, he has been the 
victim of many a heart trial, and from force 
of necessity he has been subjected to heart 
sufferings unutterable. 

Many of the blind have been born into a 
very barren environment, bred in squallor and 
reared in ignorance ; but this is that class which 
we see sitting at the curb-stone. The other 
class, reared in homes of culture and refine- 
ment, become educated, and soon take their 
place in some sphere where they are able to 
serve with credit. 

Owing to the fact that the well-to-do blind 
keep out of sight, while the pauper blind 
wander promiscuously down beggarman's alley, 
we are prone to make a false estimate and to 
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belittle the capabilities of the better class of 
blind. 

When the blind are discussed, some minds 
revert to that condition of those most depend- 
ent, and these persons Seem to forget those 
who occupy very prominent places in business 
and society. 

Blindness does not change human nature; 
so that we find sometimes those who are very 
much depraved. Some have gross animal 
natures and are, consequently, devoid of moral 
sense, so that moral culture can hardly reform 
them. When an individual is not entirely 
devoid of this moral sense, he can be placed 
under educational and spiritual influences which 
often produce organic as well as functional 
changes. 

In the off-spring of degenerates, proclivities 
for doing evil are bred in the bone. Some of 
these are signally deficient in one faculty, but 
otherwise normal. Some lack self-regulating 
power, and others — through nervousness or by 
reason of an apathetic condition of a brain- 
centre — are unable to exercise control of action. 

There is a class of stupid blind. These are 
refused admittance to schools for the feeble- 
minded, so that they are finally left with the 
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school for the blind, only to become a iundramce 
in the class-room. Some of these, by means 
of careful physical training, outgrow in a 
measure these defects, but usually they carry 
them through life. 

But while a very few are stupid, the vast 
majority are bright, and not a few precocious. 
Precocity is as natural in the blind as in the 
seeing ; and many are even prodigies in certain 
ways. One has a memory so retentive that he 
will repeat, ad libitum, page after pa^ of 
some story which has taken an unusual hold 
upon him. 

Victor would tell you the exact day of the 
week when you were bom. To do this, he 
would require the year and the day of the 
month, and from these premises he would give 
information of this character in the eighteenth, 
nineteenth or twentieth centuries. How he 
did this no one could tell, nor could he explain ; 
he could do it ; this is all that he knew about 
it, and all that anyone could find out. 

Bernie, twelve years of age, the brightest 
boy in a school of two hundred, could crow 
like a rooster, cackle like a hen, or bark like a 
dog. He did this for amusement ; and so 
skillfully could he imitate that not even the 
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animals themselves could detect him. It was 
often very amusing to hear him represent the 
sawing of wood, the drawing of a cork, or the 
squealing of a pig under a gate. He seemed 
to be a natural-born ventriloquist. 

Gene — ^though now twenty years of age — 
could not dance as well as others could, but he 
was master of the piano, and had over one 
hundred of his own compositions, by which he 
could entertain his friends, either in the prayer- 
meeting or in the dance. 

Not until very recently has history given 
anything especially new concerning this class 
of persons. Tradition speaks of the blind 
beggar ; but the twentieth century will recount 
the varied accomplishments of blind scholars ; 
and the school of the future will take the place 
of the asylum of the past. 

The character of the institution for the blind 
has been changed in toto^ so that there will be 
no mistaking its function. 

In each of the thirty-eight public schools for 
the blind in America, we may now find an 
educational S3rstem carefully worked out by 
the employment of the most advanced educa^ 
tional methods of our time. 

The best schools are now refusing admittance 
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to adults, whereas formerly persons of all ages 
and conditions were received without much 
question. 

To-day, the institution for the blind is really, 
in character and purpose, a public school, whose 
curriculum is identical with that followed in 
other public schools for the sighted. 

This being true, we should be very careful 
not to needlessly hurt the feelings and pride of 
the sensitive blind by referring to their school 
as an asylum. 

The blind are as susceptible as the seeing, 
and we wrong them when we use, carelessly, 
this word which stigmatizes them. 

My wooden-legged, glass-eyed friend, how 
would you like to be constantly reminded of 
your physical infirmity? Let us have a due 
regard then for each of the world's afflicted ; 
for even the red-headed. 

It would not be profitable to maintain, in 
each public school, a department for the blind ; 
nor could a blind child pursue his studies to 
advantage by the side of the seeing child, so 
that it has been necessary that all the blind of 
the state be gathered into one public school, 
just as in some of our cities, in the south, all 
the colored are segregated and educated in a 
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separate school. The students of Shaw Uni- 
versity, and those of other schools for the 
education of the colored, are not told that they 
are inmates of an asylum for the colored ; yet 
they are managed in the same general way 
that schools for the blind are managed. 

If, in the Empire state, out of a population 
of over six million of people, only six thousand 
were sighted, instead of blind, the condition 
would be reversed, and we would be obliged 
to give these sighted children the same state 
care that is at present necessary in educating 
the blind. When speaking of the blind, then, 
let us forget the words " Asylum," " Charity," 
and " State-wards," for there is not one " Blind 
Asylum " on American soil. 

There would be greater economy, perhaps, 
in conducting our schools for the blind after 
the Normal school plan, allowing both teachers 
and officers to provide their own home. There 
seems to be an unnecessary extravagance con- 
nected with each of these schools. The school 
management would receive better attention 
from Trustees who now devote nine-tenths of 
their time and efforts to dealing out " patron- 
age " to butchers, grocerymen, contractors, and 
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ward-heelers who will ** be around,*' or " put 
up," in the next local election. 

We now come to the consideration of the 
adult blind. 

These are deprived of school advantages. 
Of the six thousand blind persons in New 
York state less than one thousand have ever 
entered school, and less than one-half of this 
number have graduated in a course embracing 
literature and music. Being thus deprived 
these adults are forced to live upon alms, and 
to eat the bread of charity. 

The vast majority of our blind of America 
are not to be found in schools. 

The idle and indigent are illiterate, and 
while some are inmates of poor-houses, Others 
are begging from door to door. 

The state of Illinois has been the first in the 
Union to recognize the economy, and humani- 
ty, in providing an Industrial Home for her 
worthy and able-bodied adult blind. She has 
made it possible for her indigent blind to be- 
come self-supporting and independent citizens. 

Nor is this all that can be placed to her 
credit, along this line. She has, also, provided 
the best equipped school for the blind in the 
world, including the best gymnasium for the 
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blind in America. She is in a position to 
challange her sisters to show wherein they 
have excelled her in economical charity. 

At our county poor-houses we have not the 
proper facilities for caring for these able- 
bodied, industrious blind persons who are not 
contented to simply eat and sleep. 

Sight is a source of entertainment for the 
seeing, but the blind need and desire occupa- 
tion, to keep them from brooding over their 
afHiction and condition, and this should not be 
denied when the same would prove profitable 
for the state. 

These blind, now supported by the state, at 
an expense, could, if given a workingman*s 
home, support themselves and enjoy, at the 
same time, that feeling of independence so 
cherished by every human being. 

There are too many persons eating, without 
working. Our territory is too vast, and our 
resources too great, to warrant us in forcing 
idleness upon any class of willing workers. 

The blind man hails work with delight, and 
realizes that laziness, either forced or voluntary, 
is sin. 

These blind who are responsible beings, 
endowed with all the innate powers of glowing 
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thought and pathetic feeling, feel that, under 
the auspices of the civilization of the present, 
they are entitled to more wise and prudent 
attention. 

The blind man's nature is progressive rather 
than retroactive, and while subject to proper 
laws he should be assisted by proper helps. 

It is in the power of the state to make this 
class of dependents entirely independent, and 
far more comfortable, by mitigating their mis* 
fortune through industrial occupation. 

If that street musician were given the ad- 
vantages afforded by an Industrial Home, both 
the beggar and the public would be relieved. 
Blindness need not mean dependence. The 
blind need not be a burden either to their 
friends, or to the state. This one phase of 
pauperism can cease. Mendicancy should not 
be encouraged. 

Blindness, with proper assistance and train- 
ing, can mean independence, but when the 
blind are left untrained, as well as poor, 
pauperism is inevitable. 

This pauperism, and this failure to ac- 
complish something in life, can be avoided if 
the state will show itself a little more friendly. 
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and exercise just a little more philanthropy 
and humanitarianism. 

Surely a heart that glows with sympathy 
must feel for these distressed ones, for what 
other class of dependent poor is more 
meritorious of public compassion, or more able 
to repay the generous exertions of typhlologist 
or philanthropist ? 

In order that these abandoned and unim- 
proved beings may concur in producing, and 
thus in augmenting the general welfare, the 
State must become their special guardian. The 
tardy sympathy of the people does not seem 
strong enough to minister, faithfully, to those 
at large, nor the present State care either 
proper or sufficient for those confined. 

Let us no longer regard these persons now 
degraded both in their own eyes and in the 
eyes of others as useless creatures. Let us 
give to them according to their needs and 
then exact from them according to their ability. 
Let us make it possible for them to feel that 
same independence of character which we so 
prize and enjoy. 

These persons are willing to do more than 
eat and sleep, but they need proper encourage, 
ment and assistance. By employment their 
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now inactive minds, undergoing mental star- 
vation, will be supplied with that mental food 
which they now crave. Let us substitute in 
them sociability and intelligence for social and 
intellectual famine, for every character is worth 
developing, and every soul worth saving. Let 
not these poor neglected creatures languish 
under an ill habit of both body and mind, for 
what is human existence if one is deprived of 
action and contemplation ? 

If our lives were those of poverty and afflic- 
tion ; if we were the victims of injustice and 
neglect, perhaps we might be better able to 
think more seriously of this question, the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor and 
ill-favored blind. 

In these days there is no visible Christ to 
give sight to the blind, so that they must depend 
upon the help of a seeing brother. Let us 
offer that help to them that they may revive 
hope, break the boundary to lawful and fond 
ambition, and enjoy with us those fireside 
blessings which come to those who consume 
what they themselves have produced. 

No man can be happy without some kind of 
labor. The sense of personal responsibility is 
one of the most splendid attributes of man. It 
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is a pleasure to be a participant in the world's 
workshop. It is disgraceful to have ability 
and not use it. Few persons are non-producers 
from choice. It is the desire of most men to 
possess, to be, and to act. 

This class now idling away their time might 
be given an opportunity to acquire and to 
accumulate. A person who produces nothing 
can bestow nothing. There is something in- 
trinsically noble in producing. It is blessed 
both to produce and to bestow. 

The State should respond to these persons 
now aspiring to a richer development, and 
pleading that their worthy ambition be satisfied. 

We should deprive no human being of 
creating value, for this violates one of the fun- 
damental principles of political economy. 

Could an institution, such as we have con- 
templated, be created, the able-bodied adult 
blind, now supported in idleness, would take 
their place at some machinery of industry. 
Once established, such a home would sing a 
song of prosperity ; and every inmate would 
lead a positive rather than a negative life. 
Experience would add quality to quantity of 
work and production. Indigent paupers would 
become creators of value. Another class of 
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the world's inert humanity would sweep 
onward along the path of progress, and man- 
kind would rise another degree in the scale of 
historic development. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

COURTSHIP DELAYED— TYPHOID. 

Birther was in love, but she loved at a 
distance. She was timorous, but this timidity 
was only the exponent of uncommon good 
sense. She was not so much afraid of love as 
she was perhaps of adventurers. She entertained 
only that fear which comes to one when 
beholding a bower of roses, shut away by a 
thicket of prickles. 

She had always been studious, and had read 
many novels which had told of unrequited 
love where her sister victims had either thrown 
away that purest of passions which comes but 
once in a life-time, or had married in haste to 
repent over the wash-tub. 

She was a very thoughtful girl, and looked 
along the path of life much farther than others 
of her sex had done. 

She would, some day, inherit a portion of 
her mother's estate, and it might be, she 
thought, that Gordon MacKay had designed 
only to marry her pocketbook. This, she knew, 
was a very common occurrence, not only 
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among the society of imported nabobs aping 
a Bourbon, but everywhere, both inside and 
outside the circle of the "four hundred." 
Therefore she had a perfect right to entertain 
this suspicion, and to cautiously beware. 

Besides, she had visions of tying bibs, and 
putting on baby shoes, as well as of knitting 
stockings and stitching petticoats. In short, 
maternity would follow marriage as marriage 
followed love. But now as she thought again 
of the dry, uneventful cage-life, which she 
might be obliged to spend at home, she became 
flooded with a passion for life in its full sense. 
Her nature was not one which would welcome 
a life too full of complacency, but one which 
craved a life full of activity and wholesome 
joy. 

Besides possessing a nature intense and 
strong, she was ambitious, but her ambition 
could neither entice nor drown her woman- 
hood. She had read of the independence of 
spinsterhood, but sweet dreams of happiness 
in which she had seen white veiled maidens 
receiving that sacramental gift had roused a 
shrill and ceaseless clangor in her honest heart, 
and had overwhelmed her. 

Thus musing, she sat in her private study, 
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at the Normal, at mid-night, preparing her 
lessons. Often she sat up, until the silent 
hours of the night, to revel in mystic contem- 
plation upon those problems, seemingly, 
beyond her ken. Here in Grod's quiet, with 
half melancholy eyes, and with thoughts mixed 
and confused, she reviewed those happy days 
of her childhood. Whatever she had ever 
read, or heard spoken, or dreamed, she now 
applied to her present. She dismissed what- 
ever in her brief life, had seemed abhorrent, 
ghastly, or grotesque, and dwells only upon 
the beautiful and pathetic. She puts behind 
her, for the moment, all those hates and fears 
of her past, those ghosts of airy phantom, to 
review, in all sincerity, those instincts of her 
better self. She exchanged, as it were, the 
Medusa of her dead past for the Psyche of 
her living present ; awaking, also, to life's full 
needs and responsibilities. 

She wondered at the incoherencies of the 
change which her nature, in these days, seemed 
to be undergoing. Love had unmade her from 
childhood to maidenhood and womanhood. 

She was sure that she was loved, and this 
thought grieved her as she examined her 
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conscience to know herself, and implored her 
maker to counsel her struggling soul. 

She had come to believe that true love meant 
every possible sacrifice, and she questioned 
herself to discover if she could be strong 
enough to entertain this kind of a love. Her 
sense of honor was altogether too great to 
allow her to make any man's life miserable, 
leastwise that of Gordon MacKay. She felt 
that unless she could reciprocate so great a 
love she ought not to accept it. 

Night after night she lay awearied, absorbed 
in self-examination, and questioning her fate, 
and wondering how soon it might be before 
she might be separated from her dear mother, 
whom she loved too dearly not to respect 
her every wish, and whose lonesomeness was 
already hard to bear. 

Although she had quite outgrown many of 
those attentions which had been hers to claim 
in happy childhood and youth, she still missed 
her fond mother's good-night kiss. Her new 
life and occupation did not cause her to forget 
home ties, nor those dear associations which 
had clung around the friendly hills of Oak 
Lawn. Those hours which she had spent so 
pleasantly with Gordon MacKay were prized 
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the more now as they were separated from 
one another. 

Birther thought now of her friend as when 
in parting, on that Sabbath afternoon, he had 
pressed her hand, affectionately, good-bye* 
She recalled that longing, lingering, look he 
gave which told her of the deep and profound 
regard he held. His yearning eyes, she thought, 
meant more than that good-bye. He had prom- 
ised to write, but the letter that she longed 
for had not come. Had she been deceived^ 
She could not believe that she had. Gordon 
MacKay was not so vacillating, or fickle as to 
forget an obligation like this. She had found 
him all sincerity and nothing could shake her 
confidence in him. She was positive that 
something unforseen had interfered. He had 
not, she believed, been wilfully derelict. At 
least she would wait trustingly, and patiently 
await his explanation before passing judgment 
upon him. 

As the days came and went Birther looked 
in vain for word from Cravenhurst. Letters 
from Oak Lawn had reached her. She had 
heard twice from her mother, but even her 
letters bore no information concerning Mr. 
MacKay who had now become too ill to think 
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of either his business or his private correspon- 
dence. 

About fifteen days after his visit to Oak 
Lawn, Mr. MacKay had been taken with 
typhoid fever, and so ill was he on the third 
day that his life had been despaired of. 

For a number of days he had a very high 
fever, so that while Birther was conjugating, 
with much assiduity, the verb " amo/' in all 
its moods and tenses, a trained nurse was 
making a record of the condition of her 
patient. 

After Mr. MacKay had passed through the 
danger period of the fever, solid food was 
given to him, in place of oyster and clam 
broths, milk, and ox-tail soup. 

Oh, how hungry is the patient recovering 
from typhoid. How patiently had Mr. Mac 
Kay looked forward to that first poached egg 
on toast. How be begged and pleaded for 
even a small piece of tenderloin steak. 

At last, at the end of six weeks, as he began 
to recover he was given chicken, and many 
other toothsome viands, which he partook of 
so freely and with such relish, that his fever 
jumped back to io6. 

This relapse kept him confined for several 
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weeks longer, so that it was long after the 
holidays before he could eat a square meal, 
and enjoy life in general as before. 

How thankful one feels after all the danger 
of this disease is past, after you have been 
rolled up to the grave, and have been allowed 
to peek in. Do you not remember, kind 
friend, how that for a long time, you enjoyed 
and fully appreciated every hour of your new 
existence? And do you not also recall how 
that you weighed yourself sometimes as often 
as three times per day ? How you welcomed 
old Sol as he began, each morning, to peek 
over the eastern hills* You arose before he 
did, perhaps, to make use of all the day. And 
now with what pride do you behold yourself, 
the perfect picture of health, when you remem- 
ber that morning when you looked down, with 
no little fright, if not with grave apprehension, 
at those Libby- Prison legs. 

And those visions, while in delirium. How 
interesting to relate them now to a friend who 
has passed through the same experiences. 
How you gathered the flowers that bloomed 
on the trees of fancy, and snatched at bubbles 
of glory as they danced on the ocean's spray. 

Perhaps, still, you can see in the distance. 
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that vast army approaching. It is a cavalry, 
with its companies of troops and horse. With 
what regularity they march, phalanx upon 
phalanx, adown that decline whose summit is 
marked by sentinels of giant oak. You note 
the discipline of company and man. With 
what precision they break ranks, or fall in. 
Above the din and clash of arms you hear the 
orders given. You are attracted by gleaming 
helmets and glistening spears, or held spell- 
bound by the vastness of it all. 

Was it Xenophone's army, the hordes of 
Attila marching against Romans and Goths, or 
Caesar's Legions in his Gallic campaigns? 
Caesar's Legions perhaps, with the famous 
tenth legion in the lead, marching under the 
eagles. 

You saw all this, in less than a minute per- 
haps, so rapidly does the mind act in dream 
and delirium. 

The scene changes. Instead of Caesar's 
Gallic Army you now observe the wooden 
horse being taken within the walls of an 
ancient city. In the same moment you gaze 
upon a scene entirely different. It is Diana, 
goddess of the chase, roaming over field and 
forest in search of youthful grace and beauty. 
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The same scene is blended with the Homeric 
contests, and Diana mounts the chariot drawn 
by chargers four abreast. She pursues her 
victim now fleeing before her when, finally, she 
meets the fate of Amphiaraus, and is swallow- 
ed up by the Earth, while you awake for your 
gruel and pills. 

These were the thoughts then which occupied 
the mind of Gordon MacKay on that night 
when two very much frightened nurses sat be- 
side him, trying to keep him from jumping out 
of bed, and when Birther Max lay uneasy on 
her pillow, trying by conjecture to know the 
reason for her friend's long silence. 

Miss Max had her school work well com- 
menced before Mr. MacKay heard from her. 

She had begun to learn her complement of 
Latin, and a supplement of German, which, she 
thought, might some day be drawn upon to 
match another's Greek, Gallic and French. 

She began to eat her orange with a spoon, 
too, and to get in close range to a liberal ed. 
ucation. 

Besides making war upon the ancient lan- 
guages she intended to skirmish a little on the 
outside of mathematics and literature, bombard 
the circles of history and science, and then, 
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finally, with all her forces, swoop down upon 
vocal and instrumental music. 

In her study of Latin, she had brushed past 
conjugation easy enough, but long before 
Great Csesar had defeated Ariovistus, the 
Grerman King, she found herself, like many 
others, wallowing knee-deep, in the marshes of 
subjunctive mood. 

She had no particular trouble with her 
William Tell, but found a girl's trouble in 
being able to demonstrate that " the square on 
hvpotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the other two sides." 

She stumbled over adjacent angles, and fail- 
ed to observe remote ones ; yet this was not 
her fault, entirely, for in the recitation period, 
her instructor, instead of dwelling upon certain 
fundamental geometrical principles, quite diffi- 
cult for the brightest to understand, had spent 
valuable time, which belonged to the class, in 
discussing love, matrimony and the adultera^ 
tion of sugar. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, 
Birther resolved to conquer. After a four- 
years' course in a campaign against all these 
foes of her happiness, she would send them all 
** sub jugum," and with colors flying, and 
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victory perching upon her banner, march on to 
Berlin, in magnificent triumph, to consult the 
German masters of music. 

Miss Max was a natural born musician. 
She fingered the keys with ever increasing 
skill, and shuffled off the notes with such 
wonderful dexterity, that the Director of music 
claimed to have a very apt pupil. 

Birther was a girl among girls. She had her 
palfrey and palette, danced the two-step, and 
modeled flowers in wax. 

On each Saturday afternoon she met with 
the Fin de Siecle Club, to embroider doilies 
with forget-me-nots, make overcoats for the 
Hottentots, and learn to prick her fingers with 
the vulgar needle. 

She was always counted in for any season- 
able delight, whether it be a molasses candy 
pull or a midnight escapade in search of fruit 
cake around the boarding-house pantry. 

Miss Max was naturally jocund, so that her 
company was always sought, not alone by 
friends of her own sex but more often by 
Messrs. Smith and Brown. 

She had been remembered by these gentle- 
men at Xmas time, while Gordon MacKay lay 
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wincing under most excruciating pain and 
torture. 

Beautiful roses, a bouquet of mixed ones, 
including the American Beauty, the LaFrance, 
and the Marechal Niel, had been sent by Mr. 
Brown, and a package containing stationery, 
music, etc., had come from Mr. Smith. 

Birther's acknowledgments for these gifts 
were quite formal, if not even cold, and her 
language seemed to say, " Come, but beware." 

It was only natural that a young lady pos- 
sessing so many superior qualities and accom- 
plishments should be thus remembered with 
gifts and showered with attention. 

Ordinary wall-flowers who had become 
almost shop-worn in society admired her, but 
with no little envy, as they discovered her 
wealth of natural beauty, her mellow dispo- 
sition aiid high intelligence. 

But while Miss Max recognized, with due 
courtesy, the many kindnesses bestowed upon 
her, she kept her love intact and inviolate, for 
one who— she had every reason to believe — 
would some day ask for it, and lay his own at 
her feet. 

As winter crept on into spring Gordon 
MacKay began to recover. His first inquiry 
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had been for Birther, and he had had his 
private secretary pen a brief note saying that 
his physician would allow him to read a letter 
from her, if it pleased her to so remember him, 
but that he was not yet quite strong enough 
to write. 

Birther, in answer to this note, sat to write 
a few consoling words. 

Since the early part of December when Miss 
Max had first heard of his sickness, the news- 
papers had given many garbled accounts of 
Mr. MacKay's condition, but she had had 
more accurate information from her mother, 
who corresponded regularly with the president 
of the board of trustees concerning Robert. 

In this letter, after a number of paragraphs 
full of very tender sympathy, Birther gave a 
very pleasing account of her new life at the 
Normal, not forgetting to name some of the 
principal ingredients of "boarding-house hash." 

Letters came and went, and time succeeded 
time, until a day came when our recuperating 
patient was able to walk out alone under the 
open sunny skies. 

He had passed from the autumn season to 
that of spring without feeling the chilling 
blasts of winter. The former storm-swept 
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hills were putting on their dress of velvet- 
green. The roaring tempest had forsaken its 
habitation, and the happy world would soon 
be all abloom. 

How he welcomed nature's day-break and 
this first morning's break of day. Every soft 
southern breeze was a soothing necromancy 
which linked fact with fancy. 

The busy bee, buzzing along his way, hither 
and yon, in search of sweet nectar, called up a 
memory-chain which carried him back to that 
day when he had listened with rapture to the 
gurgling brook, purling its sweet lullaby to 
murmuring rills. 

His soul, this morning, was quite in tune 
with nature and full of contentment, save that 
one fond desire to meet again his Birther, now 
the idol of his heart, and his one brightest 
model of high and perfect womanhood. 

Now after this long bitter night of months* 
duration the loveliness of her character came 
back to him, and the stops of his rythmic 
nature, which had been so long dumb, were 
now played upon by the joy he felt in quick- 
ened pulse and brain. 

In this flush of new morning life he resolved 
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to paint a word-picture which he would send 
with a letter on the following Sunday. 

His quickening under-nature now began to 
breathe a violent flood of heart-notes into 
words of melodious concord, when he returned 
to his study to pour out his fervent soul, in 
ragged verse, as follows : 

A BENISON OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Kind Muse, enthuse. Guide now my thoughts arig^ht ; 
Enggge me now ; take sordid thonj^hts away ; 
Bid bitter fancy flee, and watch her flight; 
Teach me to sing a friendship roundelay. 

I dread the night that shuts out all my day ; 
I pray for light to speak as best I may ; 
With soul entranced, yet clouded with a doubt, 
I labor on, to push grim fear away ; 
Then listen to the theme I write about. 

I have a friend whom I have learned to love, 
A friendly friend, a queen of queenly grace ; 
I grieve, I sigh, I plead to Him above ; 
Awake, I dream, and dreaming see her face. 

Methinks I see her now, as oft of yore, 
This peerless one, this queen of all the land ; 
She sits above, I kneeling on the floor, 
Engage her eye, and hold her soft white hand. 

She conquers me with but a single glance, 
O'erwhelms my soul, translates it far away ; 
In rapture wild — the acme of romance — 
*Mid wondrous joy, my darkness turns to day. 
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I dream zgaAn ; her graceful form drawt near ; 
I try to speak, but cannot catch her ear ; 
In pensive mood, I harbor sacred thoughts ; 
These digits that were nines now torn to nanghts. 

Now dance we to the music's tune, 
We celebrate in afternoon ; 
Each motion thrills my soul with joy— 
I deep in thonght, she gay and coy. 

She sings to me ; I mark each note 
Now coming from her snow-white throat ; 
Whose cadence fell on me too keen. 
Because I loved this angel-queen. 

But, I awake : recall my dream ; 
Erato, help, make strong my theme ; 
My heart now bleeds to make it real. 
And prove what I have said I feel. 

If love were built on words alone 
We might bring back what once has flown ; 
But Fate decrees no boon like this ; 
Such ease does not become such bliss. 

We live to learn in youth's brief days. 
But learn to live in hope, at last ; 
O, would I could, in winning phrase. 
Restore the lost, bring back the past 

I would not drift on life's rough sea ; 
Can you not find some love for me ? 
My soul's on fire ; my heart is set ; 
Will God forgive, if we forget ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MACHINATIONS OF CONSPIRACY — CLUBS. 

A few weeks after Superintendent MacKay 
had recovered from his sickness, but before he 
had fully regained his strength, his political 
enemies met at the Jacobin Club to create a 
sensation and newspaper sale, and pave the 
way for a local candidate's election, by con- 
piring against him. 

No one outside of the club could conjecture 
why these mischievous citizens should desire 
to do this, especially at this time when the 
cruelty of such an underhand act would seem 
more heinous. 

It was true that he had not tried to curry 
favor from any one of these, nor an3n¥here to 
court popularity. 

He had joined in the gaieties of society dis- 
cretely and prudently, and often enough, he 
thought, to prove that he was no misanthrope. 

To be sure, he had suspected a certain pious- 
looking old sinner, who was an accepted bell- 
weather in church circles, but had not supposed 
that he also controlled the club. 
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He knew of this saint's ^' pull '* in politics, 
and had been told of the venom which he 
always kept corked for emergencies, so he 
passed him from day to day just as we pass a 
biting dog lying across our path, or a snake 
hid in the grass. 

It might have been policy for Superintendent 
MacKay to have patronized certain members 
of cheap society, but he had not done so 
because his nature rebelled against all kinds of 
boot-licking and sycophancy. He thought 
that it was his privilege to prefer the best 
society and that friendship which looks you 
straight in the eye ; but it was not. He was a 
public servant, and had no right to avoid those 
penny-a-liners dressed in paste diamonds and 
borrowed clothes. 

The Church had its usual quota of hypocrites. 
On Sunday this same arch-conspirator and 
political trickster could recite perfectly the ten 
commandments, but before Saturday night 
came he had been able to break each one. He 
was only one of a number who attended 
church for commercial purposes. 

In the 'same church a so-called ''justice of 
the peace " — ^known better by his injustices to 
all with whom he came in contact — would pass 
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the plate for pennies, that he might the easier 
" prey " upon the better people of this com- 
munity in which he was suffered to live. 

Satan, in seeking converts, seemed to have 
been more successful here than in some other 
towns of the same size, and had made the 
Jacobin Club a dumping ground for arch-fiends. 

Let us look in upon these atrocious villains, 
gloating in revelry and debauch. There they 
sit, cards in hand, with champagne to right of 
them, champagne to left of them, besotted and 
drunken. 

See the curling smoke as it rises in rings and 
ringlets from unpaid-for cigars. Notice the 
motto: "While we live, we live in clover; 
when we die, we die all over." 

How true and trite ! They seem to know 
their destiny ; but it was not necessary for them 
to die to be dead all over. 

" Open another bottle," says one ; '* bring 
some fresh cigars," added another, while they 
sat, blear-eyed and wicked, planning mischief 
against a man who at that same moment was 
at his post of duty, saying a " good night " to 
each of a score of little blind children. 

" They say that MacKay will leave the city 
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to-morrow/* blurted out one of a crowd of 
five entering by the back door. 

" Does Dr. Bump know it ?" inquired another 
snob of the tipsy quintette. 

'' I am afraid not," replied the same drunken 
licker of postage-stamps. 

This conversation was overheard by other 
worshippers of Bacchus, bunched in a comer 
to the right, and who, from force of habit, 
could not refrain from eaves-dropping. 

One Bacchanalian was Ajax Balderdash, who, 
in partnership with Miss Nancy Finesse, was 
trying to edit the Daily Chirping Bird^ a would- 
be sensational rag sheet conducted for gain, by 
fair means or foul. 

'' Come over and join us,"" said Ajax to the 
libertine and bloated prophet of cuckoo politics. 
" What was that about MacKay ? " 

'* Oh, we were just saying that he would leave 
to-morrow for New York," said this lecherous 
villain. 

What is his errand f " asked Ajax. 

The bookkeeper told me, on the quiet, that 
he was going east with two blind pupils who 
now belong in another school, and that the 
journey would require at least three days.' 
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** Then why not work up a scheme right here, 
to-night, and snap it on him in his absence ? '' 

** I agree ; we can buy up each of the report- 
ers and have them send out to the other papers 
just what we dictate. No one of these poor 
cusses earns more than a dollar per day now, 
and it will be a harvest both for them and for 
you. What does Maxie Godkin say? If he 
will join us the thing can go through all right." 

" You see Godkin," said Ajax, " while I talk 
with Dan. Dan has a hold on a member of the 
executive committee, and will control him so 
that the whole thing can be worked up to-night." 

Godkin suggested that they send at once 
for Dr. Bump, who was known to be utterly 
unscrupulous and malicious, and who held a 
grievance because the superintendent had only 
a few days before intercepted one of his little 
games at fraud. 

A messenger was sent to inform Dr. Bump 
of the move on foot. Arriving at the doctor's 
office he halted just outside to listen ; for he 
heard a female's voice, in angry tones, remons- 
trating against certain proceedings which were 
going on in the doctor's private office. 

** Someone having a tooth pulled," said he 
to himself, and thereupon rang the door bell. 
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A young man who acted as hostler, general 
purpose man, and confidant, answered the bell 
and asked the messenger his business. 

" Dr. Bump is wanted at the Jacobin Club," 
said the swift-footed messenger of the dem- 
agogs. ^'No need of bandages or pills, I 
guess, but his presence is desired as soon as he 



can come." 



''I will tell him when he is at liberty, 
answered the hostler shyly, fearing that his 
master's guilt had been discovered, whereupon 
the alert young man bade the facetious groomer 
of horses good-night, but suspecting foul play, 
he lingered for a few moments within a short 
distance of the house. 

** Let me go I Let me go 1 1 say " screamed 
a voice within. 

Then presently a young lady, with hair 
disheveled, and quite frustrated, issued from 
the house, crying '^You will hear from this, 
you licentious scoundrel." 

The door was then slammed shut, when 
messenger and insulted maiden departed in 
opposite directions. 

** There will be more than one sensation, in 
course of time, for the columns of the " Daily 
Chirping Bird," said his nibs as he hurried 
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back to the star-chamber of the house of 
profligates. 

"Well, what did he say?" asked Maxie. 

" I found him very much engaged, but was 
told that he would be along presently." 

It was not long before the dispenser of 
colored water and harmless pills made his 
august appearance before his foxy friends who 
had decided to use him in this scurrilous 
assault, as the exponent of virtue, and exter- 
minator of " cruel, brutal and inhuman punish- 
ment,'' now about to be ** alleged." 

Nabob Maxie, of the tribe of Grover, with 
his usual suavity, beckoned to Bump to " come 
over and have something," whereupon this 
poor wicked ignoramus felt flattered, and fell 
into the trap without any very strenuous efforts 
to escape. 

Hon. I. Will Doright who sat by himself, 
reading a copy of Public Opinion, had heard 
much of the conversation which had been 
intended for his benefit. 

Mr. Doright was a new-comer to the town, 
and consequently, had not yet been proselyted, 
so that he was the only member present who 
could be expected to do justice and protect 
the innocent. 
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'* Mr. Doright, how do you look upon this 
move which we are about to spring upon this 
man MacKay ?" inquired Maxie with pent up 
treachery lurking in his guilty eyes. 

"What reason, or object, have you for 
doing what you have been contemplating ? *' 

*• Well, I'll tell you what sticks in my crop," 
said Maxie. ^* That man up there I have met 
but once, and then for only a moment. He 
seems to be all right, both professionally and 
socially, so far as I can see. I have nothing 
against him, personally. I have reason to 
believe, also, that he is a gentleman in all his 
instincts, but he is backed by a crowd of 
fellows who have been at logger-heads with us 
politically, and the only way for us to get at 
those fellows is to make a crack at him." 

Then looking Godkin in the eye, Mr. Doright 
asked, " Do you think that Mr. MacKay should 
suffer for these men ? " 

"If he were a particular friend of mine,'* 
said Godkin, " I would say no, but as it is, he 
is a stranger, and has made no effort to come 
over to our crowd. Politics is politics, and we 
cannot stop to strain at so small a point, 
involving only morality." 

"It seems to me that you are doing the 
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man a great injustice/' replied Mr. Doright. 
'' You say, in substance, that because he is not 
a particular friend of yours, or a man of your 
crowd or faction in politics, you are under no 
obligations to consider his feelings, or respect 
his rights, and that your interest in politics 
demands that you forget yourself as a man to 
do injury without just cause or provocation. 

" Now because I have never met this gentle- 
man, and because he is about to be persecuted, 
I will say that, until I find a good and sufficient 
reason for assisting in this nefarious work, I 
must wisely refrain, and any advice that I may 
be able to give will be given to the end that 
right shall prevail. 

'' In most parts of the world this kind of 
business would be condemned, but I find that 
in your little Gomorrah sensation-hatching is 
the only thing which keeps the village from 
being forgotten. 

** To speak more frankly, your official position 
will not warrant you in taking any hand in any 
such unjust procedure." 

This was a broadside which no one had 
expected from a new member of the club, and, 
at the next meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, it was considered good reason for Mr. 
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Doright's immediate expulsion. Such mutiny 
was not to be tolerated, and at the same 
meeting Mr. Doright was asked to resign. 
The gentleman was of course more amused 
than provoked. At his home, in the West, the 
people of prairie-land had never considered 
it wrong to do right, and freedom of speech 
had always been tolerated. He had come from 
a city called the " Athens of the West,"** so 
named on account of the culture and genuine 
refinement of its people. 

This was not Mr. Doright's first experience 
with club life. At his home he had been a 
member of the ** Wyoming Club,** where no 
intoxicants were ever to be had, and whose 
members, although sons of the *^ wild and 
woolly West,** were all gentlemen. 

He wondered at these strange habits of 
these Eastern people, and condemned this 
silk-stockinged mafiac band of social high- 
waymen. 

The next night after leaving these precincts 
of infamy, Mr. Doright retired to his own 
study to read from some of the daily papers 
the following ridiculous scare-heads : 

A Blind Asylum Scandal — A Case of Cruel- 
ty — Brockwayism Alleged — Some Startling 
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Disclosures — ^A Sensation Produced by Alleged 
Charges of Cruelty — Inhuman Treatment — 
Inmates Paddled — Torments of a Dark Room 
— An Inmate Whose Stockings were Filled 
with Blood. 

After an examination, lasting two days, and 
costing hundreds of dollars — including lawyers' 
fees and mileage at ten cents per mile for nine 
trustees — not to say anything of the unneces- 
sary fright caused to parents of all these child- 
ren, the following also appeared : 

More About It — ^The True Inwardness — It 
was Only a Hully-Baloo to Hoodoo Namby- 
Pamby Trustees — The School Never so Pros- 
perous nor so Efficiently Managed by the 
Superintendent, who is Greatly Handicapped 
and Hampered by Political Factions in the 
Board— The Nefarious Work Designed by a 
Sly Editor, Assisted by a Squad of Hungry 
Harum-Scarum Penny-a-Liners — The Superin- 
tendent Exonerated — ^Charges Not Sustained 
in any Particular — Trustees All of One Mind, 
and the Vote to Vindicate the Head of the 
School Unanimous. 

All these vagaries and calumnious false- 
hoods, came from those self-constituted repre- 
sentatives of public sense, the newspapers. 
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and were scattered broadcast, entering every 
home in the State, and frightening the parents 
of the blind. 

Thus can the good-sense of a community be 
outraged and libeled when law confers such 
extraordinary powers upon persons of no co- 
respondent accountability, and the press which 
can be the mightiest agent for good becomes, 
in the hands of irresponsible and mischievous 
persons, an enemy to truth and justice, and, 
indeed, to all public morality. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

THE DELICACY OF SENSE— PERCEPTION, 

The seven senses of man, specialized into 
a variety of functions, make possible his 
relations with the external world, and he who 
has been deprived of any one of these is very 
much handicapped in the race of life. 

The sense of taste, though often impaired, 
is seldom totally lost, and the same may be 
said of the sense of smell, the sense of touch, 
the muscular sense, and the sense of tempera- 
ture. The other two, the king and queen of 
senses, suffer total loss most frequently. These, 
sight and hearing, are the royal senses which 
give every human being possessing them, a 
certain excellence in mental and spiritual 
development. 

Many of the blind tell us that they are 
more satisfied with their deprivation of sight 
than they would be to have sight and be 
deprived of hearing ; and the deaf and dumb 
say that they are more satisfied with their con- 
dition than they would be if they could be 
given speech and hearing in place of sight. 
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Each has learned to do without his lost 
sense, or senses, and has become more skilled 
in the use of his other senses, which have, by 
this loss, been rendered much more acute. 

We cannot have either perfect thought or 
perfect speech without hearing; nor can we 
have a perfect conception of the appearance 
of an object without sight. 

The blind man can touch and handle a 
chair, a knife, or a ball, and call each by name, 
but he would not be able to recognize either 
of these if his sight were immediately restored. 

The blind represent certain colors by certain 
sounds, and the deaf will describe certain 
sounds by something seen. The blind also 
associate certain names with certain colors. 
The word Smith reminds him of what he 
knows as black, the word Jones suggests red, 
and the word Robinson suggests blue. 

One sense assists another. We enjoy the 
odor of the rose when we behold it, or the 
flavor of a cigar when we can smell the smoke. 

There can be no perfect substitute for speech, 
so that the manual alphabet is inadequate to 
describe sound to the deaf, just as touch and 
speech fail to give to the blind a correct concep- 
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tion of photogeny and photography. AU 
artificial forms of language are impotent. 

Hence, for human intercourse, the blind 
have an advantage over the deaf and dumb. 
But, without that marvelous machinery called 
language, which has been so perfected since 
Darwin's ape cried in the wilderness, the deaf 
and dumb would have an advantage in gesture 
at least. 

For centuries the deaf and dumb struggled 
with cries and gestures, and even now continue 
to give voice to very unmusical utterances, 
though using most skillfully signs and other 
methods of speech, and modica of hearing. 

But the invention of signs, manual alphabets 
and systems of articulation, were no more 
beautiful or humane, than the invention of 
raised letters and embossed points for the 
blind. 

By these "inventions these two classes of 
defectives were given wings to fly to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, both in spirit and in 
thought, and they are each now enabled to 
overcome, in a large measure, that prejudice 
which has for years subjected them to un- 
warranted social sequestration. 

The new education, the education of the 
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twentieth century, will help these classes to span 
that chasm which has for so long a time segre- 
gated them from their brothers, and will enable 
them to perfect those human relations which 
have been denied them, demolishing, we hope, 
those walls which have shut them away from 
these social advantages. 

That tactual sense ^vith which the blind are 
gifted is capable of very high development, 
often marvelously so, and for this reason it 
may claim a passing special notice. 

We say that we taste with the tongue, hear 
with the ear, see with the eye, and feel with 
the finger, but these are only half-truths. The 
true centre of all sensation is known to be 
located in the grey matter, at the base of the 
brain. This is proven true whenever a nerve 
connecting any one of these organs with the 
brain is severed, so that no man is ever totally 
blinds in the strictest sense, for he has only 
lost his natural organ of sight. This organ 
having been lost he can still see through his 
finger tips and other senses. 

The soul's knowledge of material objects is 
gained through the various kinds of sense per- 
ception. 

In the seeing of an object we have the 
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perception, which belongs to the intellect, and 
the sensation, which belongs of sensibility. 

Both blind and sighted persons differ in 
their power of perception, the difference being 
due to the adjustment of the senses to objects. 

There is a vast difference between blind and 
sighted persons in delicacy of perception. 
Blind persons can hear, taste, smell and feel 
with much more delicacy than can those 
persons possessing sight, for, having lost the 
organ of sight, they begin immediately to 
cultivate the remaining senses and to perceive 
through them generally, so that the external 
object which he may once have perceived with 
the eye, he now perceives through other sense 
organs. 

There is a difference, therefore, between a 
sense and a sense-organ ; a sense being a 
psychical power, while a sense-organ is a 
physiological part. 

Sensations are communicated from the eye, 
the ear, the nose, the tongue, the finger, etc., 
through corresponding nerves as a medium. 

We have observed that, in the infant, touch 
is first developed, then hearing, taste, smell, 
the muscular sense, and lastly, sight. 
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Some perceptions are original ; others are 
acquired. 

Our sense-perceptions come to us as in- 
dividuals, each sense giving a fragment of 
knowledge. 

No single sense gives an entire knowledge 
of any one object, and each sense gives its 
own kind. 

When the nerve centers are inactive, as when 
we are under the influence of anaesthetics, 
there is almost total insensibility, so that sen- 
sations are not excited by either odors, sounds 
or pain. 

The acute hearing of the Indian, and the 
sharp sight of the sailor, is surpassed by the 
delicate touch of the blind. 

All organs of sensation are dulled by ad- 
vanced years, so that the aged blind finally 
lose this power of tactile sensation which is 
one of the three more intellectual of senses. 

While the sense of touch is possessed by 
many portions of the surface of the skin it be- 
comes most highly developed in the educated 
finger of the blind, which is the index finger 
of the right hand, every square inch of whose 
palmar surface is covered by eighteen thousand 
papillae. 
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The blind have so educated the papillae of 
this one finger that embossed points can be 
read, with comparative ease, through fifteen 
thicknesses of a silk handkerchief. 

This highly educated sense of touch gives 
them the ability to read from their own litera- 
ture with as much rapidity as we can read from 
our own. 

The blind are as careful not to destroy this 
sense, by touching hot or rough surfaces, as we 
are careful not to injure our sight by reading 
without sufficient light, or by not patronizing 
•* eye doctors.*' The careful blind student will 
be seen wearing a glove-finger to protect this 
educated finger. 

It is always interesting to watch the blind 
count money, when they have any, or observe 
them thread a needle by placing it upon the 
tongue. 

The blind will distinguish different grades 
of yams, — both woolen and other yarns, — 
make accurate assortments of beads, or detect 
counterfeit money. 

The achievements of Laura Bridgeman and 
Helen Kellar attest how touch can rescue from 
imbecility human beings having been brought 
into the world without sight, voice or hearing. 
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But while touch and taste are employed by 
the blind in perceiving solids and liquids, the 
sense of smell enables them to appreciate odors. 
To-day they walk in the garden, detecting by 
this sense different varieties of flowers and 
plants. To-morrow they will go out into the 
city shopping, when this same sense will enable 
them to find their way to grocery, bakery or 
market. 

You cannot sell a blind person tolerably 
good eggs, nor butter whose hair has not been 
trimmed. 

We see a blind man walking down the street, 
tapping his cane gently now and then, until he 
comes directly opposite a boot and shoe store, 
where he turns at once to enter. He found 
his way thither, principally, by means of this 
same sense — smell ; yet he counted his steps, 
perhaps, or sounded the way with his cane. 
By the same means he will find a dryrgoods 
store, post-office or bank, and do it with no 
apparent difficulty, even in a city like Boston. 

The blind enjoy flowers, and will continue 
to wear them, for the sake of their odor, long 
after they have begun to wilt. 

We have said that the queen of senses is 
Hearing, and upon this sense the blind depend 
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more than they do upon all the rest, except, 
perhaps, touch. Through this avenue come 
their highest delights, as well as all their great- 
est pain. Through it they interpret sweetest 
notes of music, or discover one's character by 
translating the varied tones of the voice. 

The blind man cannot see the printed page, 
but he can take its thought from another's 
lips. He cannot see the vocalist, but her sweet 
notes can thrill his soul. He cannot behold 
the shimmering sheen of dancing waters, but 
he can hear the voice of God calling him to 
duty. 

Just as music and spoken language are 
appreciated by the blind, so art, as expressed 
on painted canvas, or seen in all outward 
nature, is valued by the deaf and dumb. 

There is one other sense, or, more properly, 
a kind of consciousness, by which a person 
without either sight or hearing, detects the 
presence of another in the same room. The 
psychologist has not named it, but it is akin 
to that something which guides the bat in and 
out and through meshes of strung wires, or 
which leads the eyeless mole through the thick 
and heavy clod. 

In concluding, we may say that there are 
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some compensations and advantages accruing 
to the blind. They escape the painful sensa- 
tions produced by sights which to the sensitive 
are abhorrent and repulsive. They need not 
behold those theatre hats, or those other hats 
adorned with sweet-singing and gay-plum- 
aged songsters who were murdered for pride's 
devotees who swash along Broadway. 

Blindness draws a curtain, too, over those 
obscene pictures seen in illustrated monthlies 
and on circus and theatre posters. 

The blind cannot see that loafer strutting 
behind that filthy pipe, nor behold that drunken 
beast wabbling his way homeward to disgrace 
an innocent child or loving wife. 

The blind dress for comfort rather than for 
show; they can enjoy the opera from" the 
dress-circle quite as well as from the box or 
parquette. They go to church to hear the 
sermon rather than to see who has a new hat ; 
and they pray to God rather than to sealskin 
sacques. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

EN FIN. 

Biology does not say that the blind man is 
lusus naturae although many regard him as 
such. He is looked upon both with fear and 
with curiosity, and his accomplishments are 
dubbed wonderful. 

He is no abrupt departure from the morpho- 
logical lines. His encephalic and psychical 
qualities are like yours and mine, and in tem- 
perament he is like his seeing relatives, both 
near and remote. He is not a being apart 
from us. 

Ancient history and modem caricature pic- 
ture the blind man of the past and represent 
him as a useless person, but true history, of 
the living present, shows that he is taking his 
place beside his seeing brother in many impor- 
tant walks of life. 

But while we find the blind serving with 
fair credit in many of the more profitable 
vocations, there is one field where he can 
succeed best, and win signal achievements. 
This is the world of music 
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In this age of improved machinery human 
fingers, especially those to be guided without 
eye-sight, can hardly compete with steel fingers. 

The making of brooms, mattresses, baskets, 
and hammocks, cannot keep the family griddle 
greased. Piano-tuning is a better bread and 
butter winner, but a living, such as will satisfy 
a good appetite and a fastidious taste, can be 
had better through the salary which is sure to 
reward the efforts of the accomplished musician. 

There seems to be a greater demand for 
good music teachers than for teachers of 
letters, and when we stop to think of that vast 
army of sighted teachers, turned loose annually, 
we cannot recommend this profession to the 
blind. 

School teaching, like watching sheep, re- 
quires first of all things, good eye-sight. 

Teachers who have lost their organs of sight 
should not hope to succeed in schools for the 
seeing, nor even in schools for the blind. 

Often when, for literary grades, the blind 
have been engaged as teachers of the blind it 
has been done through sympathy, rather than 
because the person was known to be competent. 

Trustees have said ''If we do not give the 
blind employment, who willi'" but this is a 
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kind of sympathy which is always too expen- 
sive for both pupils and school ; for when the 
blind lead the blind they do not always fall 
into the ditch, but the pupils fall into habits 
which might have been corrected by some 
person with two good eyes. 

Under the surveillance of a sightless person 
those habits of posture, and those other unmen- 
tionable habits peculiar to both blind and 
seeing youth, are undiscovered, and left to 
follow the pupil through life, affecting all his 
future well-being. 

The instructor of music has usually but one 
pupil at a time, but in a literary grade the 
teacher has from twenty to fifty, so that this 
one objection rests much more lightly upon 
the teacher of music than it does upon the 
teacher of any kind of literature. 

The best teachers are good enough for the 
blind. All others are not. 

Music then is a lucrative — if not the most 
lucrative — field for the employment of the 
blind, not alone because our Normal schools 
and colleges are turning out a greater number 
of graduates than are our conservatories, but 
because this art is wholly within their g^'asp. 

The reason for the existence of a literary 
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department should not be to fit each student 
for the profession of promiscuous teaching, 
but to fit him for the intelligent study of 
music. 

While a thorough knowledge of music is 
very helpful to a master of tuning, it is not an 
indispensable prerequisite. An acute sense of 
hearing is the most essential qualification. 

In our largest establishments where there 
are many pianos to be tuned the blind man's 
services are of greatest value. He may have 
any number of spectators, but they do not 
attract his attention. He may be surrounded, 
too, by deafening sounds, or much confusion, 
but his work proceeds. At such a time, when 
his environment is not one of quiet, he may 
be seen placing the base of the tuning-fork 
against his teeth when he gets the pitch« 
exactly, hearing through the mouth, by means 
of bone-articulation. 

The blind are encouraged, therefore, to seek 
that quality of instruction which will give 
them the patronage of the most cultured and 
polite society, rather than that which will 
drive them into some back alley music hall or 
side-show. 

Blind persons who are in the possession of 
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all their faculties, and whose habits, both 
private and public, are above reproach can 
succeed in this direction, if their education 
has been of the right kind and commenced at 
the proper age. 

Having spoken of the individual and his 
instruction, let us add a word concerning the 
school and its management. 

The poorest schools are those which are 
subject to political control, and sectarian 
influence. 

Occasionally we find at the head of a school 
for the blind an invertebrate who lacks both 
wisdom to devise and energy to execute ; and 
not infrequently are such men chosen from the 
arena of politics. Often a minister, too old or 
too wicked to preach, or a veteran "school- 
master,** who has been driven from the public 
schools, is in this way pensioned, through the 
influence of a brother-in-law who happens at 
the time to control county politics. 

Slavery was never more baneful to civil 
government than the pernicious influence of 
corrupt politics can be to education. This 
modern harpy has already fastened her filthy 
talons upon many public institutions, and we 
can frequently track her into public schools. 
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In many schools for the blind she is given 
the seat of honor, while her patrons sport with 
human souls. 

In these days of " pull" she cuts down well- 
balanced men in the best days of their useful- 
ness, and enthrones in their stead corrupt men 
and miserable incompetents who are willing to 
contribute to her corruption fund and pay 
other levy. 

Her patrons come, envenomed by political 
strife, to disrupt perfect systems, destroy disci- 
pline, and to unload prejudices which kill and 
ruin. 

The largest school for the blind is not neces- 
sarily the best school. The State has a two- 
fold duty to perform: first, to educate those 
already afHicted ; and next, to take necessary 
steps to prevent blindness. 

Humanitarianism reaches out beyond each 
special class of the world's afHicted, enfolding 
and embracing the entire human family. She 
is interested in one class, because more con- 
cerned in the general welfare* 

Social science has placed certain well-known 
restrictions upon all classes of society, not 
forgetting the blind. 

For the sake of the future welfare of the 
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human race the blind are asked to make a 
sacrifice. 

Inasmuch as blindness can be inherited, the 
blind are under a moral obligation not to 
marry ; or if they marry, not to beget children. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

LOVER IS BELOVED. 

The holiday season had passed quietly at 
Oak Lawn, and the showers of April^as well 
as the frosts of May, had come and gone, when 
the ides of June found Birther at home enjoy- 
ingr a week's vacation. 

Happy was she now as she sauntered leisurely 
adown the long woodland glade, where shafts 
of golden sunlight fell upon the dense foliage, 
and where shadows, cast by stately oaks, 
lengthened along her pathway. In lovely 
tints and hues the morning light in prismatic 
rays spread itself upon the tender green 
beneath her feet. 

Now freed from the trammels of society and 
from school-room cares, alone she walked, 
inhaling the balmy air of a delightful morning. 

The rich perfume of wild flowers, of violets 
and trailing arbutus, invigorated and inspired 
her, while the peaceful quiet was disturbed 
only by snow-white lambs in the distance, 
gamboling on the green turf, or by feathered 
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songsters above, offering their accustomed 
matin songs. 

Here, in an environment so restful, she 
feasted her eyes upon the rich £reen woods 
which bordered upon a scene of pastoral love- 
liness. Within her heart came an ebb and 
flow of cheerfulness as she listened to the 
tender young birdlings singing to their mates. 

Lover of nature as she was, she drank in 
and appreciated the rich magnificence all about 
her. 

Tall and graceful, she walked with elastic 
step along a beaten path which led towards a 
green meadow where she and Robert, in days 
gone by, had often played together. 

Having now reached the edge of the wood, 
and feeling somewhat fatigued, Birther sought 
a small knoll in an opening beyond, where she 
could sit and listen to a babbling brook whose 
crystal waters murmured gently through the 
meadows to find the river. Here she and 
Gordon MacKay had once rested, and the 
ground seemed almost hallowed. 

The warm breath of June fanned and cooled 
her as she sat here near the brooklet's brink 
beholding the skies brimfuU of sunshine. 

AH life was waking from its long sleep. The 
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sluggish sap in tree and shrub was creeping 
slowly upward. Myriad little bugs were unty- 
ing their winter hoods, and though now peeping 
from their blankets, soon their forms would 
rest in full array against the white cloud's fair 
bosom. 

In God's free sunlight, with heart athrill, she 
sat with her soul pregnant with hope promissory 
of joy , while her fate went tiding with the stream. 

As she rested thus in careless attitude, her 
young heart surged with passionate hope, and 
she seemed as tender, pure and lovely as any 
floweret of the fields. 

Removing her large sun-hat, she watched 
cloud chase cloud along the pale blue sky. 

As she did this, revealing her wealth of dark- 
brown hair and two bright hazel eyes, she 
seemed still more charming and fascinating, 
while on her cheek the rose and the lily were 
striving for the mastery. 

Fair and dainty was she; with face more 
beautiful and style more delicate than words 
can describe. How pure and lovely she seems 
as she gazes innocently heavenward in silent 
meditation. What a picture for artist's 
canvas! What a model for sculptor's art! 
What a prize for Gordon MacKay ! 
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While in this attitude, strong fancies were 
at work within the pure mind of our heroine. 
She was now a budding rose — a maiden of 
eighteen summers. The inertness of her strong 
nature seemed now to become aroused as she 
recalled the fervor and suggestiveness of 
Gordon MacKay's " Benison of Friendship." 
She knew that childhood had been left far 
behind her, and that youth was fleeting ; and 
she began to fully realize that she was now 
standing just upon the brink of womanhood, 
soon to play some part in the active scenes of 
life, when she must lay aside childish things 
and take hold of life seriously. 

Robert, the companion of her earlier youth, 
could no longer claim her attention, for he had 
now a twelve years' journey well begun. 

Her mother, who had always sustained her 
and cherished her, might perhaps be taken 
suddenly away. She was almost a mature 
woman now and she must cast her own horo- 
scope. 

She dwelt upon the stern realities of life, 
comparing sunlight with shadow. She thought 
again of her brother, doomed to total and 
eternal midnight, and contrasted his possibili- 
ties with her own. With her sight, and with 
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all the inspiration and encouragement whrch 
her very favorable environment would always 
afford, why should she not try to make the 
very best use of her opportunities? She 
resolved that she would ; but how ? In what 
sphere of life could she serve the world best ? 
What was expected of her ? What was woman's 
sphere ? Was it in the home, or on the rostrum ? 
Finally, then, was it maternity or spinster- 
hood ? Not which did she prefer, or which 
could she endure with most convenience ; but 
rather which, as a woman, should she adopt, 
that she might do her full duty ? Should she 
marry, as the world might reasonably expect 
her to do, or should she remain single, to 
inhabit, perhaps, some castle of indolence and 
irresponsibility ? Again, was she not still too 
fond of the attentions of different young men 
to settle down, for several years yet ? 

She reviewed all the pleasures of society, 
but finally dismissed them as dissipations which 
lure one from the real purpose of life. 

Thought thus followed thought, until finally 
she began to settle upon some possible Miles 
Standish. 

Since entering the Normal she had made the 
acquaintance of a number of very estimable 
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gentlemen. She remembered the boxes of 
roses which Mr. Brown and other young men 
had sent. She recalled their visits. She 
thought how each had admired her; yet, 
somehow, she could not forget the devotion 
of her friend at Cravenhurst. 

True, her acquaintance with Mr. MacKay 
had been brief, yet, withal, he had impressed 
her with his earnestness as no one else had 
done. She had had time to discover his 
gentleness and kindness, and he was, she 
thought, a young man of true courage and 
manliness. She saw him now, as in that last 
good-bye, when his eyes had looked wistfully 
into hers. 

After musing, in day dream thus, she finally 
concluded with the thought that many of one's 
friends are to be admired, but only one to be 
loved. 

This was the one supreme moment of her 
life, when she resolved to love — to love Gordon 
MacKay ! 

Tears of joy and hope now stood in her 
honest eyes as she rested pensively in sincere 
thoughtfulness, contemplating that one great 
and all-important step which she, like others 
of her sex, must take. 
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Raising herself upon elbow, she espied down 
beside her dainty foot a sweet violet, the only 
one in sight. Stooping, she picked it, and 
murmured : " Poor little precious life ! How 
beautiful and tender you are, to dwell here 
forever, and to live and die alone ! How fra- 
grant the perfume which you exhale ! But you 
have met your fate. Perhaps I have passed by 
many like you, with equal beauty and sweetness, 
yet, somehow. Fate has reserved you for me. 
How short your life; how innocent, how 
modest and sweet ! Born to-day, you were des- 
tined to-morrow to wither and die. But I have 
chanced to meet you and you can make me 
happy. Now you are mine, and I will wear you 
in my very bosom until death doth us part." 

Tucking the violet snugly in her bosom she 
heaved a faint sigh and wiped away a tear, while 
she thought of that similar fate which it would 
be her privilege to share at the kind hands of 
him whom God had destined to find her. 

Smoothing gently her flower's tender petals, 
she mused again, repeating half audibly at 
last these lines from Wordsworth : 

" Trae beaaty dwells in deep retreats 

Whose veil is unremoTed 
Till heart with heart in concord beats, 

And lover is beloved." 
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Birther arose, and retracing her steps soon 
arrived at the garden gate, just in time to 
receive from a kind neighbor the morning's 
mail. 

Mrs. Max, who had already become anxious 
about her daughter, now stood upon the 
threshold ready to welcome her. 

'' Did you have a pleasant walk, my 
daughter ? " asked Mrs. Max. 

*' Indeed, mamma, a most delightful one; 
but I was not walking all the time." 

**Then you are not tired?" the mother 
asked. 

'* No, mamma ; not in the least. I rested 
for a long, long time, just beyond the woods, 
on this side of the meadow." 

" Looking for a four-leaved clover, I pre- 
sume ? " 

'' No ; just thinking. I found a lovely 
violet, or rather it found me. See how hand- 
some it is." 

" Place it in fresh water, my dear, and then 
we will examine the mail." 

As the mother said this Birther*s face began 
to brighten, and a faint color stole into each 
of her pretty dimpled cheeks. 

" Perhaps we will hear from Robert," said 
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Birther ; "the end of the school yeu is soaear 
at hand." 

Among other letters there were two which 
bore the postmark of Cravenhurst, and one 
was for Birther. It was large and square, 
exhaling a faint odor of orange blossoms. Ske 
opened it and read : 

DXARXST BiRTHBR : 

Will drive over to-night. Returned at six tkk memims 

from New Yock. Attended the tMuiqaet at Defaoonioo's, and, 

on the night before, the horse show at Madison Sqoare Garden. 

Stopped at TiSany's, so bt prepared for the worst I go to 

nap and dream of thee. Affectionately, 

Gordon. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A WORD OF COUNSEL. 

We leave Blind Bob m school, and for him, 
as well as for each of the four thousand other 
students who are receiving instruction to-day 
in American schools for the blind, we offer in 
tribute a parting word of counsel and advice. 

You are first reminded that the instruction 
which you are receiving is intended to fit you 
for citizenship. 

Now, before you leave the class-room, is the 
time to decide what your life-work shall be, so 
that when you go out to touch elbow with the 
busy world you will be ready to enter upon 
that course which you have chosen. 

If you learn to spell the words " Justice," 
** Truth," and " Mercy," and learn to practice 
those virtues, the world will not stop to ask 
whether you learned them by New York point 
typography or by Braille. 

Only a few of your number will ever be able 
to achieve, as have some of your illustrious 
predecessors. If you cannot be Number Nine, 
then be Number Eight. If you cannot be a 
director of music, then be a teacher of piano- 
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forte ; and if you are not cut out for either of 
them, be a first-class piano tuner. 

It is in your power to possess superior intel- 
ligence ; but even this cannot preclude your 
failure. Your character must be sterling and 
marked not only by ability but by stability. 

By making a proper effort, it is possible for 
a majority of your number to become plumed 
knights of achievement. You can ride upon 
those tide waters which lead on to prosperity 
and fortune, or drift carelessly into the shallow 
and stagnant pools of idle beggary. 

There is a place for each one of you among 
the world's thinkers and performers. 

If you cannot be a captain, you can be a 
faithful private. 

Only the few become kings or presidents. 
But if destiny has deprived you of the possi- 
bility of ever possessing the crown of kingship, 
you can be an uncrowned king ; for 

'Tis bat a king, a king of men, 

Who wears the golden crown — 
The jewel-stodded diadem, 

A symbol of renown ; 
Who has control of hangman's cord, 

The scaffold and the axe, 
And crowds the gilded fetters 

On his subjects, too relax. 
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'Tis sfranted to but few to rale as king, 

To be a royal chief o'er some great nation ; 
To sit enthroned, and wear the jeweled crown, 

Is given bat to him of kingly station. 
The regal king is but a king in name, 

Who has his right to rale bat by his birth ; 
Whose mandates every sabject mast obey— 

Patrician and plebian, slave and serf. 

He speaks, and every sabject does his bidding ; 

He rales the high and lowly as he may ; 
Though his manner and his mien be never winning. 

Each must recognize his sceptre and obey. 
Though his knowledge and his learning be deficient. 

Though he lack in power, talent, and in skill. 
All to him must pay obeisance and allegiance. 

Acquiesce, and give assent unto his will. 

A mighty king is but an earthly god ; 

'Tis so throughout the world from sea to sea { 
He raises, sinks, imprisons, earthly men. 

And life, or death, depends on his decree. 
Kings are but men — and weak ones too, — 

Who live to die with naught in view ; 
But uncrowned kings die but to live, 

As life for life they freely give. 

We wish to know what constitutes 

A king, or kingly man ; 
A king to love, revere, obey. 

And honor, if we can ; 
Within whose hand the bauble gem 

Is but a worthless toy; 
Tyrannical accoutrements, 

A detriment to joy. 
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'Tis he who dares to face his Iocs, 

Who works for good with main and adght ; 
'Tis bt among the host of those 

Who perish in the cause of right ; 
A free, nnoonqnered, daontiess diief, 

Whose noble iieart, and loyal sonl, 
Witlistand the thrusts of foe, as rock and racf 

Withstand the waipes wUdi o'er them soli. 

We see this chief, in modem times. 

In chnrch, in state, in every inhere ; 
Not of Valois, nor Bmnswick line, 

Nor one wliom subjects hate or fear ; 
A hero bom, with valor blest, 

Bora to command — in homage hold 
The minds of m en a nd who finds rest 

In doing justice, acting fearless, firm and bold. 

We're pleased to see a work of art, 

A scene in nature well portrajred ; 
We wonder at the skill displayed, 

And scan it, as we stand apart. 
The gushing downfalls of a stream. 

Withal, ave pleasbg to the sight ; 
So, too, the silent, shady grove, 

Whence winged creatures take their flight 

And pleasant, too, it is to see 

A perfect flower, growing wild. 
And watch the buzzing honey-bee 

Destroy its petals, undefiled. 
Some love to hear a pleasing sound, 

To watch a steady vessel sail ; 
To scan, afar, the blooming vale. 

And drink in nature all around. 
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We gskze into the starry sky, 

And watch those constellations, grand ; 
A scene sublime for human eye, 

A perfect work for Him who planned. 
We contemplate those sparkling lights. 

And stand astonished at these sights ; 
And, musingly, compare with them 

That brighter galaxy of men. 

The placid beauty of the moon, 

The calm serenity of sky ; 
That lum'nous orb* the genial scm, 

With radiant lustre, strike our eye. 
On all this beauty thus portrayed. 

On all creations Gkxl has made ; 
The face of heaven brightly smiles. 

Afar and near, in all defiles. 

But more sublime, and grander far 

Than blooming vale and twinkling star, 
Is man, as man, a man all-round, 

A manly man, a king uncrowned. 
Sweet breathings of the growing wood 

Tend to renew, and make us strong ; 
We refresh our lives by doing good — 

Contaminate by doing wrong. 

The honest man is always sought — 

Who stands out boldly for the right. 
Who speaks his highest, noblest thought, 

Ne'er stopped by foe, nor swerved by might 
Great men have lived in every age — 

The seer and sage, with thought profound— 
Their deeds are writ on history's page. 

And each has been a king uncrowned. 
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To the great and honored dead of yore, 

Tributes of gratitude are paid ; 
By these the crown was never worn, 

Yet at their feet have trophies laid. 
Their deeds and lives oft challenged praise ; 

True greatness, thus, we estimate ; 
Their deeds shed light in different ways, 

And lives so lived, corroborate. 

A nation, thus, is fortunate, 

When great enough to know the great ; 
And also gains a vantage-ground 

By recognizing kings uncrowned. 
How poor this world without its graves, 

Without the mem'ry of its dead ; 
We shed our tears o'er valiant braves 

While standing 'round their lowly bed. 

The voiceless dead forever speak. 

As clouds to mountains often cling ; 
And though the voice is seeming weak, 

We recognize the uncrowned king. 
'Tis hard to win an honored name 

'Tis hard to gain illustrious fame ; 
But gain these once, the world will sing, 

'* O, glorious chief I O, uncrowned king ! " 

Great hearts are throbbing under rags ; 

Rich gems are hid beneath the ground ; 
More good is often done by fags 

Than those who wear the golden crown. 
'Tis time to act, to act aright ; 

Each setting-sun makes one day less ; 
Since seasons quickly pass from sight, 

'Tis paramount we do our best. 
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Life and death lie close together ; 

" Time, nor tide, nae thing can tether; * 
Act well your part, that bards may sing 

The YUtnes of an uncrowned king. 
The fleeting years have nimble feet ; 

Let*s utilize the time we have ; 
Abandon folly, be sincere, 

Make most of life, so passing sweet 

From decade to decade, from sky to sky, 

The years are going at a bound ; 
Though we may not win, yet let us try. 

That we may be hailed a king uncrowned. 
There's a place for each, for all mankind ; 

A place for Bob and all ye blind ; 
Then gird your armor, keep it bright. 

And in life's battle, win your fight. 

By management, and industry. 

Determination, pluck, and grit ; 
By labor, brains, sobriety. 

You each an uncrowned king may sit. 
Strength, bravery, thrift, and diligence, 

Combined with these and common-sense, 
To the possessor honors bring. 

And make the man an uncrowned king 

Men die, but lives forever live ; 

The name of Bruce is potent still — 
Of Alexander, Lafayette, 

Of Washington and " Little Phil." 
As long as man shall live on earth 

Such lives forever will endure ; 
A man, though boxn of humble birth. 

May glory, honor, fame, secure. 
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When heroes hang their harpi away, 

Their voice b vocal, as we say ; 
When despots iall they lie, tmsiiag. 

And Mase ne'er Joins her tuneful toosac 
Ne'er trace jfour name where It will mock ) 

Let no injustice gauge your hand ; 
One word inscribed upon a rock 

Is worth a score upon the sand. 

Our fathers' felled the forest's pride. 

And every tyrant-foe defied ; 
And won for us, by heart and hand, 

The land we love — our native land. 
Their deeds are brighter dian the light ; 

Their power extends beyond the seas ; 
That they ne'er faltered in the right 

Bespeaks their pore benignities. 

In sterling themes of lofty thought 

We read of battles bravely fought ; 
And note, with ecstacy and pride, 

How uncrowned kings have foagfat and died* 
We'll sometime see tiiese motley bands, 

When angels take them by the hands ; 
How eloquent their voice will sound ! 

What joy for us to see them crowned I 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

LOVE CROWNED. 

Have patience, Birther Max ; Gordon Mac- 
Kay has had his nap and will be with you 
presently. 

He has been delayed somewhat in dressing, 
by putting on one of his garments nether end 
foremost. At tea, too, he began to open grapes 
with the nut-pick, while he looked out of the 
open window, away across the eastern hills, 
for salt and pepper. 

But he should be excused for such absent- 
mindedness, because this habit is a common one 
among those who have reached a crisis like 
his. Others have made worse mistakes. He 
did not mistake the finger-bowl for lemonade, 
nor crum crackers into the milk-gravy. For- 
give him, then, and give him time to change 
ends with his cuffs, and arrange those few 
hairs bordering the occipital, so that they will 
conceal that bald spot which would not be 
persuaded by Ayer*s Hair Vigor. 

" Where is that piece of wax, Rudolph ? 
Why don't you put things back where they 
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belong ? See if you can make that tie stick 
below that collar-button. Have you seen my 
gloves ? Not those thingsr-that pair which I 
brought from New York. Where is that per- 
fume? Is that all there is left of it? Gee, 
whizz! You must have been taking a bath. 
Tell Terry to bring the horse around. Ms^gie ! 
Maggie ! where are those roses which I put in 
the ice-box, this morning ? Put them in the 
parlor ? Great Scott ! What does that bust 
of blind Milton want of roses? Here, take 
this silk handkerchief ; perhaps you can use it 
in wiping your dishes ! You are getting too 
high-toned, Maggie. I will have to get a few 
birds-of-paradise to put out in the kitchen. 
Get the box and tissue paper ; now some 
string — not that bed-cord — there, that is all 
right, thanks." 

Evening shadows were falling as Birther 
began to arrange her sheet music and dust the 
tete-a-tete. In her soul she had felt a certain 
aching void since that last parting ; but now, 
to-night, for some reason, she felt supremely 
happy. A fountain of joy would soon quench 
the thirst of her desert soul. 

She was waiting now to hear the first foot- 
steps of her beloved. Her beautiful soft tresses 
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were coiled to a nicety into a Psyche knot. She 
seemed the fairest flower that ever bloomed 
on social hedge. She looked a Venus, and 
moved a queen. 

Each moment was freighted with fancy, 
while she listened to the sighing of the soft 
summer breezes as they came scented with the 
sweet fragrance of clover blossoms. 

Throwing herself into an easy chair, she 
meditated ; for this night would be a transition 
period in the experience of her soul. 

Gordon MacKay's mind was active, too, as 
he passed out of the yard and turned in the 
direction of Oak Lawn. He felt at ease now, 
as he broke away from the restraint of petty 
annoyances and business worriment. 

How refreshing to leave care behind and 
inhale the pure country air! His heart was 
athrill now as he contemplated his first love's 
errand. He welcomed each succeeding mile- 
stone as he began to near his destination. 
The trees whispered softly through their leafy 
branches as he rode in the bright moon-light of 
the calm and silent night, past field and stream. 

Sweet odors of wild flowers were wafted on 
the breeze while the deep waters of the Genesee 
glided quietly by. 
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Every warm breath of wind seemed to speak 
of new life — even of his own new life. 

Here, alone in the quiet of the night, the 
pulsings of his soul told him how he adored 
her whose image lay in his heart ; and his eyes 
filled as he felt how much he loved her. In 
this moment he became convinced that, for 
her happiness he was willing to sacrifice, if 
need be, every hope save that of possessing 
her. 

In the hurly-burly of his life, this tenderest 
emotion of his being had been checked in its 
growth, to bloom thus late; but the latent 
bud now unfolded, affording him a better 
appreciation of this new-found joy. It had 
been given time for full development, so that 
maturity found it deep-rooted in the profound- 
est depths of his soul. While in the lives of 
many this love-life was being crushed, or 
dying, his was being born. 

Gordon MacKay was entirely self-made. 
From childhood, up through youth, he had 
come in touch with men and things to give 
him convictions which could not be shaken. 
He was sagacious and practical, gentle but 
firm. Having been born and bred in the 
country, he had energy for endurance. He 
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had not only great physical power, but moral 
and intellectual as well. Possessing these 
powers in conjunction, he was able to face and 
overcome complex conditions in life. He was 
unselfish, generous and gracious, and his kind 
acts matched his kind words. He was too 
sympathetic and sensitive for tyranny, and too 
mirthful and joyous for despondency. 

In ministering to these afflicted children his 
nature found natural expression. He felt 
deeply for these sad and almost breaking 
hearts, and it was only natural that he should 
be drawn towards Miss Max by correlative 
traits which she possessed. 

His heart now beat with delight as he thought 
of his great comforter. In imagination he 
saw her sparkling eyes and crimson lips, hef 
exquisite figure and graceful floating drapery. 
It was the fairest picture that his imagination 
could conjure. 

He was soon to fall heir to a wealth of purest 
love. He recalled that blissful moment at Oak 
Lawn when he read her eyes, not missing a 
syllable in the spelling of her plaintive soul. 
The embers of a love, as pure and spotless as 
the stars that bespangle the sombre dome of 
heaven, were now stirred within his breast as he 
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looked forward to that tie which would soon 
bind heart to heart, when the webs of their 
lives would be blended for time and eternity. 

What a pleasure it would always be to walk 
along life's pathway with one whose heart 
would ever feel for him. and whose life would 
inspire his own to nobler achievement. 

It would always be a privilege to scatter 
along her pathway thornless orange blossoms, 
that joys perennial might greet her at every 
step on life's winding way. 

Hope shone on his future, gilding it with a 
halo of many happy expectations. 

Full of ambition and high endeavor, he stood 
upon the platform of time, before the broad 
ocean of life, a favored competitor. Hitherto 
life's future had seemed dim and uncertain ; 
but now, with a soul fresh and vigorous, he 
pierced the clearing mist with stronger eye. 

Light took the place of shadow, and hope 
crowded out dark goblins of fear. Fancy 
hovered over joy's smiling fields, which had 
formerly been bleak deserts of despair. The 
clouds of his mind had been tinged with the 
bright glory of love's rainbow. In the love of 
Birther Max he would find consolation for all 
human distresses, as well as shelter from all the 
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storms of life. It would be the sunlight to 
melt the ice of life's disappointments. It would 
be a renewing power, the sweet tenderness of 
which would make his earthly heaven. When 
battling with the pains of life her love would 
soothe with words of comfort, and be ever a 
rampart between him and sorrow. 

He loved Birther Max, because he thought she 
loved him, not for any colder reasons ; and he 
was ready to carry out his former kindest wishes. 

His love had come in the more sober season 
of his career, not through postage-stamp 
flirtations, nor after any pattern. His was no 
pauper-soul, begging alms of inherited riches, 
and he came without perjury upon his lips. 

He would never try to chattel-mortgage 
her thoughts, and every heart-beat she could 
dispose of as her conscience might direct. 
Her's would be a life of perfect freedom. It 
would be her privilege to go and come at will 
and pleasure, and his to gratify her every wish. 
She would be as free in her waking hours as in 
her dreams, for he had not sought her by com- 
mercial methods. He was to be her obedient 
servant, and she an able, loving queen, to reign 
over a Christian home. 

About two hours after Gordon MacKay had 
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reached his destination, be might have been 
heard pouring out his vows with very tender 
compassion to Birther, whose large full eyes 
dropped and lifted to shut out tears. 

In this hour of his dqlight she seemed most 
beautiful and fascinating, more precious than the 
rarest pearl from the deepest caves of ocean ; a 
choice flower which had bloomed for him alone ; 
a comforting angel thrown to him out of heaven. 

Kneeling there he took her soft white hand 
in hisy while he vented his vehement souL 
His yearning eyes gazed wistfully into hers, 
which seemed to mirror the purity of heaven. 
Large tears streamed from her love-lit eyes, 
while he proved that his affection was tender, 
pure and true, and soothed her with words 
which only true lovers, know. 

" Do you love me, Birther ? " he asked. 

Hovering nearer, she njurmured, ** God knows 
I do, Gordon ; I love you most profoundly.*' 

Then, placing the usual token upon her 
finger, he drew her ambrosial form still closer, 
until her warm lips touched his, and, in the 
presence of God and the angels, LOVE WAS 

CROWNED. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PRICE OF DUTY. 

About eight months after the event recorded 

in the last chapter, the daily and weekly 

papers announced the death of a public ofRciai. 

One of the headlines ran thus : 

Assassinated by Cowards— Sttperintendent flacKay 

Killed Last Night by a Band of Bold Hifhway- 

men, eight in nnmber, assisted by a Female— 

Several of Them Belonged to the ••White 

Caps *' as well as to the Church. 

On the morning of February ninth Superin- 
tendent MacKay received the following letter : 

Gordon MacKay, Esq., Cravmhurst: 

Dear Sir-^As Secretary of the White Caps Society, No. 
34, I am instracted to inform yoa that fear of oar number, 
assisted by five pick-ups, will, on the night of February 
twelfth, reach your home intent upon taking your life, unless 
you resign the position which you now hold. 

To explain briefly, I will say that this move is made by 
the same persons who, about a year ago, were unsuccessful in 
defeating you. You will recall that at your first election, as 
well as at the second, one year later, tiie brother in-law o£ 
one of our most in/Uuniiai members coveted the position with 
whkh the former Board of Managers honored 3fou. We 
demand both your financial and other support. If we can 
have it, well and good — we will accept you ; if not, then take 
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warnins^. Unless I hear from yoa within the next forty-eight 
hours, we will come armed and prepared for our work. 
Answer through the press. 
Signed : R. S. V. P. 

Mr. MacKay read with some tremor the 
foregoing, and, without delay, had inserted in 
the persona/ column of a daily, this reply: 

To THB Secrstaey, WHrPK Caps Society i 

Sir — Yonr threatening note of the 9th inst. came duly to 
hand Replying will say that I apprehend no immediate 
danger, inasmuch as the nun whom you mention as my proba- 
ble successor is now, and has been for nearly a year, in hiding 
in California. He was driven from the public schools of this 
place, not only on account of his general incompetency — due 
largely to his old age and dishonesty — but for specific acts of 
indecency which are daily recalled by the names JVadswortk, 
Skidmore^ and Clothier* 

I am not for sale and I refuse your invitation. On the 
night designated by you, you will find me asleep in the south- 
east room, on the first floor of the building, with all doors and 
windows unlocked. 

I defy you and all your ilk who have swindled me out of 
many a handshake. 

Signed : Gordon MacKay. 

The rash deed was done and the Genesee 
Courier, after giving a full account of the 
crime, concluded by saying : 

Never before has the institution prospered as it has under 
Superintendent Gordon MacKay. Never but once has it had 
so great a number of pupils enrolled. Never in its history 
has such a grand height of discipline been reached and main- 
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tained for any considerable period. Never at all points was 
the school so grandly osefnl as now. 

Mr. MacKay has shown himself to be a man of superior 
intelligence, strong convictions, and of sturdy independence of 
character. He has shown a spirit of perseverance in the per- 
formance of his duties. Duty has been his law and he has 
never swerved from the path of right. His fidelity to princi- 
ple, loyalty to his convictions, and utter disregard to criticism 
when he feels that he is right, have been marked qualities 
in his character. He has combined in a remarkable way 
patience with self-abnegation ; unremitting industry with 
endurance ; frankness with courtesy ; simple manners with 
noble ideals ; and conscience with generosity. He had great 
capacity for work, and had marked ability as an organizer and 
executive. His correct judgment and exact fulfilment of duty 
in every detail made him a very valuable and trustworthy 
public official. 

Superintendent MacKay has spared neither time nor strength 
to promote the welfare of the blind, and to ameliorate their 
condition — contributing constantly to their happiness. The 
good for those for whom he has been caring faithfully has 
been uppermost in his mind. His acts have, at all times, 
shown a very sympathetic nature, actuated by pure motives 
and lofty purposes. In short, he has shown himself to be an 
able educator as well as a refined and upright Christian gen- 
tleman. 

Another political reorganization now took 
place^ and political plundering began again 
under the auspices or patronage of the new 
state machine. All male employes were assessed 
fifteen per cent, of their earnings and this fund 
the Slave Superintendent handed to the Chair- 
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man of the County Central Committee. Female 
teachers and officers, whose own existence — 
and often that of a poor father or mother — 
depended upon these salaries earned, were 
subjected to daily insult, with but one alterna- 
tive — to resign. That patronage which relates 
to printing was now, after an interim of two 
years, returned to the Daily Chirpping Bird^ 
for services which helped to bring these vicious 
politicians into power. Meats, groceries, and 
other supplies, were purchased of men who 
offered the largest bonus ^ while Jersey cows, 
small potatoes, and nursery stock, came in, 
from doubtful sources, at full market prices. 
That regulation, prohibiting the use of alcohol 
and narcotics, became a dead-letter, and a 
trustee began, immediately, to reap a large 
profit by selling his damnable wares to blind 
students. The use of the State's cash on hand 
now passed from a national bank, of good 
standing, to a private one, managed by one of 
these same trustees. Thus was this pap dis- 
tributed, and the school disorganized and 
turned into an asylum for political harlots, by 
these poor, miserable incompetents, appointed 
for no other purpose than to strengthen a 
political party. 
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In Gordon MacKay the blind lost a friend 
who was never else than kind and who was, at 
all times, obstinately just, so that, when the 
reins of government were ruthlessly snatched 
from his hands, these unfortunate children 
grew unhappy, pale, and hungry. Thus cast 
ashore, on the rock-bound coast of despair, 
they lifted their sightless eyes to Heaven to 
implore God's help, while these henchmen, 
and that jade in petticoats, said : ** Tht school 
be blanked! *' We are in the driver's seat, and 
" To the victors belong the spoils J ** And, when 
he heard of this new condition of things, Gus- 
tavus Blickenderfer, a member of .the State 
Board of Charities who had, unknowingly, 
helped to bring it about, exclaimed, peevishly, 
" Gee — whichicus ! " 

A StQUEL 

Entitled : Van Bibber's Sister. 
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